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SACRIFICE WEEK 
REVEALS SPIRIT 


Suffragists Make Gifts to Cam- 
paigns from Heart As Well As 
Pocketbook 








to the door of the. Woman Suf 

Party Headquarters im New 
the other day walked a sad 
faced woman. They were giving a 
luncheon inside around the Melting 
Pot in the interest of the campaign 
States, and a number of men and 
women were telling about the sacri- 
fices made. This woman would not 
go in, but she left a ring at the door 
and said that it represented a great 
sacrifice. Then she walked away 
without telling anything more of its 
history. It was her wedding ring. 

Perhaps the most significant fea- 
ture of the sacrifices of the past few 
weeks in anticipation of August 15 
has been just that—not the amount 
given, but the spirit with which it 
has been given. Gifts have been 
made not only from the pocketbook 
but from the heart. 

Old gold and silver trinkets, rings, 
rare pins, chains, eyeglass frames, 
souvenir spoons, thimbles, many with 
the choicest memories, have found 
their way to the crucible with the 
one wish that women might win their 
enfranchisement. 

For instance, in Omaha, Neb., a 
woman unhesitatingly offered a gold 
watch which her dead husband had 
carried for twenty-five years—in her 
eyes a priceless possession; another, 
a heavy gold chain which had been 
in the family for two generations; 
two gave rings that had belonged to 
their mothers; another, an old-fash- 
ioned solid silver snuff box and a 
solid gold toothpick, both of which 
had been in the family over a hun- 
dred years; and many sent choice 
rings and settings. 

‘Mrs. Medill McCormick, 
of the National Congressional Com- 
mittee, gave a little solid gold 
elephant, which the National Repub- 
lican Committee presented to her, 
when she made the 1896 political 
campaign with her father, Senator 
Mark Hanna. Dr. Anna Howard 
Shaw sent a little gold watch 
that was a present to her from the 
people of six Vermont towns where 
she preached during her college days, 
and also a gold nugget given her 
when she was campaigning in Cali- 
fornia in 1896. 

Miss Lucy Anthony, niece of Susan 
B, Anthony, was about to sell a silver 
(Continued on Page 238) 
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SUFFRAGE LIME-LIGHT 


Frank W. Mondell, Senator John F. 
or Rules Committee, Robert L. 
Pou. 





ILL Congress act this session 
on equal suffrage? Will the 
Representatives succeed in 
going to the voters this fall 

without having taken a definite stand? 

These are questions about which suf 

fragists are anxious. Close observ- 

ers think that the next month will 
tell, and that the session will close 





about September 15, a month from 
today. 
Nation-wide suffrage for women 


has been not only an issue at Wash- 
ington this year; it has been a popu- 


lar issue. The Senators and 
Congressmen who favor wom- 
en’s enfranchisement have consid- 


ered their stand openly as an asset; 
the ones who oppose hav considered 
their -position silently for the most 
part, as a liability. And yet Congress 
is not acting. Suffragists, while un- 
willing to tolerate inaction, are de- 
termined to know the facts. 

With this in view The Woman’s 
Journal presents this week a resumé 
of the Congressional situation, for 
which suffragists have sacrificed and 
are sacrificing so much. 

Amendments to the federal consti- 
tution heve to pass both houses of 








Congress by a two-thirds vote and 
then be ratified by three-fourths of 
the State Legislatures. The nation- 
wide amendment ran the gauntlet of 
Senate debate for several weeks last 
spring, and won a majority of one 
vote, but not the required two-thirds. 
It was immediately reintroduced by 
Senator Joseph L. Bristow (a Pro- 
gressive Republican) of Kansas, and 
a few weeks later, April 7, was re- 
ported favorably by the Senate Com- 
mittee on Woman Suffrage. Although 
suffrage sentiment has grown, the 
Senators have, since then, awaited ac- 
tion by the House. 

Mr. Bristow, when asked by The 
Woman's Journal regarding the pros- 
pects for another vote in the Senate, 
sends the following statement: 

“Yours of July 25th is received. In 
reply I beg to say that I do not think 
the prospect for passing any woman 
suffrage amendment at this segsion 
is now very promising. It is 
late in the session, a large number 
of things are pending, and it would 
be difficult to get that amendment 
again before the Senate until a num- 
ber of other matters have been dis- 
posed of, it already having occupied 


very 





WILL CONGRESS DODGE ISSUE? 


Prospect for Nation-Wide Suffrage Amendment ‘During This 
Session Discussed by Sponsors 


the attention of the Senate for a con- 
siderable time during this session 

“IT have been disappointed that fur- 
ther progress has not been made in 
the House, and hope that progress 
may yet be made in that branch of 
Congress.” 


Turning to the House, one finds 
little work in the open; the amend- 
ment has been carried into the 


devious by-ways of committee and 
caucus rule. It was on April 7, 1913, 
sixteen months ago, that Represen- 
tative Frank W. Mondell of Wyoming 
introduced the resolution (No. 1) pro- 
posing an amendment. Since then it 
has been impossible to secure a vote. 
The Rules Committee refused by a 
tie vote to grant a special Commit- 
tee on Woman Suffrage, such as the 
Senate has. A caucus of the Demo- 
cratic majority backed up the Rules 
Committee in this stand. Suffragists 
then turned to the Judiciary Com- 
mittee, and by the overwhelming 
force of public opinion forced them 
to report the amendment without 
recommendation. When there was 
no action, Mr. Mondell introduced a 
resolution (No. 514), that would make 
(Continued on Page 240) 
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the 


Throughout country this 
week in the hearts of suffragists 
Self-Sacrifice is enthroned, The 





slogan of denial for the campaigns 
ending in the fall is day 
bringing money as well valu- |} 
ables for the Melting Pot at the 
headquarters of the Campaign 
Committee. Saturday, the crown- 
ing day, will be celebrated by suf- 





every 


as 





fragists everywhere. Enthusiasm 
has reached the high-water mark. 
The week of August 15 was 
chosen in order that a fitting 
tribute might be paid to Lucy 
Stone, the pioneer _ suffragist, 
whose birthday has its 

Sary Thursday. Lucy Stone 


anniver- | 
| 
| 


187(, and this issue is, therefore, || 
dedicated in her honor. 
spirit of sacrifice with 


founded The Woman's Journal in 
| 
| 


which her 
life shone reach the heart of every || 
suffragist this day! 























MUNICIPAL VOTE 
WON IN NATAL 





South African Province Also 


Gives Women Right to Sit in 


Town Councils 





The Provincial Council of Natal, 
South Africa, has passed two ordi- 
nances—one granting the municipal 
franchise to women on exactly the 
same terms as it is exercised by 
men, and providing that where the 
rental qualification is sufficient a 
double vote can be cast by married 
couples. The other ordinance con- 
fers the right of women to sit and 
vote on Town Councils and Local 
Boards. 

This latter ordinance was passed 


at the instance of two new members 
who had 
made election pledges to support the 
right of and vote on 
the Councils and Boards, and Natal 
seems likely to be the first Province 
in South Africa to confer that privi- 
lege, although the last to grant. the 


of the Provincial Council, 


women to sit 





municipal franchise. 
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World’s Annual Armament Bill i 
Time of Peace, 

$2,324,067,000. 

Annual Armament Bill of the 
United States in Time of Peace, 
$244,177,000. 

Growth of Expenditure for Army 
and Navy Combined for Austria- 
Hungary, France, Germany, Great 

Britain, Italy, Russia and the 
United States (1881) $656,091,000; 
(1911) $1,741,960,000. 
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CHINESE PARTY ; 

ADOPTS PLANK 

Speech of Woman Student at 

Oakland Banquet Wins En- 
dorsement in Platform 











The Chinese National Party has put 
a suffrage plank in its platform. The 
decision came dramatically, according 
to the Oakland (Cal.) Enquirer, at an 
important banquet given recently in 
Oakland to General Hwang Fings, the 
head of the party, and former min- 
ister of war of the First Republic. At 
the banquet hundred 
representative Chinese merchants of 
the San Francisco bay district. 

The final adoption of the stand for 
equal suffrage came after a stirring 
speech by Miss Shew, a 
Chinese girl who is a student at the 
Miss Shew 


were several 


Lynne L. 


University of California. 
spoke for the rights of 
women in English, and her address 
was interpreted into the language of 


Chinese 


the north for the benefit of those who 
did not understand. She herself 
speaks the lariguage of the south of 
China. 

“The gathering was typical of the 
new China,” says the Enquirer. “It 
comprised the backbone of enterprise 
and stability in the Chinese colony of 
the bay region. There were men 
there whose bank accounts totalled 
into the many thousands, men who 
commanded the respect of American 
bankers and business men, by virtue 
of the honesty of their word. And 
they were all there to welcome a lead- 
er of a party which seeks to reclaim 
for China the liberty which the 
Dr. Sun Yet Sen revolution sought for 
her in the overthrowing of a tyran- 
nical Manchu dynasty, a dynasty that 
had enslaved China and held her peo- 
ple back for centuries. 

“A thunder of applause—American 
fashion—greeted the close of Miss 
Shew’s remarks. 

“General Hwang, a type of the old 
aristocracy, but teeming with modern 
ideas, rose from his chair and cham- 
pioned the cause of suffrage for wom- 
en in China. He called on_ the 
men present who favored suffrage to 
raise their hands, and every man in 


the room did so. 
“There were little tears of happi- 
ness shining in Miss Shew’s eyes as 


that token of victory was flashed 
upon her. The women seated at her 
table, all of them university women 
like herself, were no less jubilant. 
They had put into the platform of 


China’s great national party suffrage 
for women.” 


HOUSEWIVES CALL 
HALT ON PRICES 


- League Points Out that Dishon- 





est Dealers Are Using Euro- 
pean War as Excuse 
The Housewives’ League, from its 


headquarters in New York City, has 
sent out a call to all members 
throughout the United States, direct- 
ing the various groups of women to 
get together and study food prices 
and the whole food situation so that 
the housekeepers be prepared 
to protect themselves as consumers. 

“Call meetings immediately to in- 
vestigate foodstuff prices,” says the 
notice. “Investigate from every 
angle. We must protect consumers 
against dishonest dealers who are 
raising prices because of the Euro- 
pean _ situation. Report any  in- 
stances to the executive committee.” 


may 


A letter has also been sent to Pres- 
ident Wilson, asking him to issue a 
proclamation to the merchants of this 
country urging them to maintain 


O heart! what is it you hear above 
the noise of a nation, 

Above the sound of clamor and shout- 
ing ; 

And men making ready for war? 

Only a single voice, little more than 
a broken whisper, 

Patient and unprotesting—only the 
voice of a woman. 

Yet I hear it above the sound of guns 

And the turmoil of men embarking. 


I 
There’s no use praying any more; the 
prayers are done and said; 
But daytime going through the house, 
or night-time in my bed, : 
They trouble me, the old prayers, still 
ringing in my head, 


The young men from the papers, they 
brought the word to me, 
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A WOMAN'S VOICE 


By Theodosia Garrison in the Delineator 








I'm thinking of their mothers, how 
glad they ought to be, 

Who never said “Good-by” to them 
and let them off to sea. 


As strong as any man he was, and 
bold to do and dare, 

And why should I be hearing, then, 
all night above the prayer, 

A little lad that’s calling me—and 
wanting me—somewhere? 


II 


He said what he thought was right: 
“Let you be proud,” he said, 

“That you gave a son to the fight; 
’Tis a glory over your head!” 


’Tis never a good man’s words I'd 
scorn, 

And he said what he thought was 
best; 


But I knew my pride when the lad 
was born, 

And his head was warm on my 
breast. 


“Let you be proud,” he said. 
‘Twas the word that stabbed me 
through; 

Proud—and my one son dead 
In a land I never knew! 
‘Tis the women know when glory’s 

worn 
(Tho he meant the word for the 
best) ; 
I knew my pride when the lad was 
born, P 
And his head was warm on my 
breast. 
Only a woman's voice—patient and 
unprotesting, 
But I hear it above the sound of guns 
And the turmoil of men embarking. 











to men alone. 
War is wrong. 








THE WOMEN’S BUGLE CALL 





A Declaration Against War 





Forty-five of the great nations of the world attended the second Hague conference. 
These unanimously agreed to favor the employment of mediation, commissions of inquiry and 
arbitration in the settlement of disputes after diplomacy had failed. 
Six of these forty-five rtations are now in a state of war. 
latter the United States, Japan and Italy are the only powers of the first rank. But Japan is an 
ally of England and Italy a member of the Triple Alliance, 
The United States is the only nation of first rank not involved. The United States is, there- 
fore, free to urge nearly forty nations to unite in a joint appeal to the warring nations to cease 
firing and settle the questions at issue by peaceful methods. 
Women of America, it is being demonstrated that decisions of this kind can no longer be left 
The women's point of view is needed. 
It is not necessary. 
Go on record this week for world-wide peace. 
Congressmen to bring pressure to bear on the Administration for peace. 
every means in your power to put an end to slaughter and bloodshed. 
Call the world to witness, and today declare war on war. Sg! Bis ris “er 


No longer bow to it as if 


Thirty-nine are still neutral. 


Make your position clear. 


Of the 


it were inevitable. 


Write to your 
Though disfranchised, use” 














WOMEN PROTEST AGAINST WAR 


New York Suffragists Issue Call for Impressive Parade — Will Dress in Black — Hope for 


A meeting of prominent women in 
New York to form a committee of 100 
whose purpose is to end the European 
war was called for this week Wednes- 
day at the Hotel McAlpin. It is hoped 
that all classes of women will take 
part in a proposed great street parade 
regardless of 


or open-air meeting, 


race, creed, political or social affilia- 
tions. \ 
The parade, with the women 
dressed in black to show their sym- 
pathy for other women suffering 


through the war, will take place if 
the mayor, whom it has been impos- 
sibe thus far for the originators of 
the idea to see, will give his consent. 
Otherwise there will be a great pub- 
lic meeting. . 

An enormous banner, according to 
the New York Times, is to be a fea- 
ture of this parade, which the women 
will call a “March for Civilization,” 
and on the banner will be the words 
in enormous letters: “We Demand a 
Mobilization of The Hague Confer- 
ence.” 

As foreign flags are not to be flown 
in the city, the women hope to carry 
in one cluster those of the countries 
at war and in another those of the 
neutral countries, with a big Ameri- 
can flag flung to the breeze. 





Two hundred letters were sent out 


Hague Peace Conference 





to wives of city officers, the heads of 
every big woman's organization in the 
city. The Newport women who have 
given up social affairs on account of 
the war, Mrs. Hermann Oelrichs, Mrs. 
Stuyvesant Fish, Mrs. Norman de R. 
Whitehouse, and others, will be asked 
to co-operate. All women interested 
were asked to be at the meeting on 
Wednesday. 

Among the women already inter- 
ested are Mrs. Henry Villard, Miss 
Lillian Wald, Miss Virginia Potter, 
Mrs. Willard Straight, Mrs. John 
Henry Hammond, Mrs. Egerton Win- 
throp, Jr., Mrs. Simkhovitch, Mrs. 
Walston Brown, daughter of the late 
Robert Ingersoll, and Mrs. Probasco, 
Mrs. Anna Garlin Spencer, Miss 
Frances Perkins, Miss Lavinia Dock 
and Miss Mary Shaw, president of the 
Gamut Club, which héld a meeting in 
the interest of the demonstration. 

Miss Lillian Deaver, who was asso- 
ciated with Mrs. J. Borden Harriman 
in the Industrial Relations Commis- 
sion, is in charge of the movement, 
and the Hotel McAlpin gave the 
women several rooms for their head- 
quarters. 

“This is a movement for actual 
work,” said Mrs. Stanton Blatch yes- 
terday. “We intend to do something 
definite. We don’t want red tape. 





We wish to have a meeting of The 
Hague Peace Conference called. It 
can be done and we want it to be 
done. If you are bleeding to death 
you do not consider the means by 
which you stop the flow of blood. If 
by any chance The Hague is not avail- 
‘able because of the war, the confer- 
ence can be held in one of the Scan- 
dinavian countries, or it can be held 
in the United States, 

“This war is a great blow to civil- 
ization. We want a peace-conference 
that is a perpetual thing—not some- 
thing that is called from time to time. 

“We want to disarm the individual 
countries and have an international 
army and navy. We want to send out 
word to the women of every organiza- 
tion, little and big, the world ever, 
and tell them to set an example in 
economy in all forms, in economy of 
child life, in sanitation and hygiene, 
in education, in art and in science— 
to combat the awful set-back this war 
has given us. We do not call this 
demonstration a protest but a march 
for civilization. 

“We want suffragists and anti-suf- 
fragists in it; the women’s trade 
unions are interested, the settlements, 
women of all kinds. It has been in 


the air and now there will be definite 
action.” 











level prices during the European war, 
and to refrain from speculation in 
foodstuffs. 

The Housewives’ League has 750,- 
000 members and is one of the largest 
woman’s organizations in this coun- 
try. Mrs. Julian Heath, the President 
and Founder of the League, was once 
an active anti-suffragist, and made 
speeches against the ballot for wom- 
en, but she was converted when she 
began to try to right wrongs connect- 
ed with pure food—weights and 
measures, food prices and storage, 
ete.through legislation. She now 
declares that as women are responsi- 
ble in the home for the food, they 
need the direct influence in order to 
accomplish the good they are after. 





On a recent national holiday, the 
Bohemians of New York City paraded, 
carrying Bohemian banners side by 
side with the Stars and Stripes. A 
feature that attracted much attention 
was the float of the Woman Suffrage 
Party of the Eighteenth Assembly 
District. It bore a symbolical group, 
three white-clad women with yellow 
sashes gazing up reverently at three 
figures in cap and gown representing 
three famous pioneers in the equal 
rights movement, Lucy Stone, An- 
toinette Brown and Elizabeth Black- 
well. Two Bohemian papers in the 
district gave a whole page to votes 
for women, even translating entire 
articles from The Woman’s Journal 
and the Woman Voter. 





rp. 


| OUR MONEY FOR WAR 
} According to Ray Stannard 
} Baker, in an article just published, 
the United States government 
spends 63 cents of every dollar it 
collects for war. Of the 37 cents 
left from each dollar after taking 
out the cost of war 5 cents, the 
next largest single sum goes 
for improving rivers and _ har- 
bors. Four cents goes for the 
encouragement of agriculture and 
forestry, 3 cents for building the 
Panama Canal, 1% cents for care 
of the Indians, 1 cent for main- 
taining the United States Con- 
gress, half a cent for assisting the 
laboring classes, and the rest for 
miscellaneous expenses. 























MRS. CATT TELLS 
VIEW ON WAR 


Suffrage Leader Returning from 
Conference Says Woman 
Would Have Prevented Horror 








Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, presi- 
dent of the International Suffrage 
Alliance, and Miss Mary Garrett Hay 
arrived in New York last week on 
the Kaiser William II from London, 
where they have been attending a 
board meeting of the International 
Suffrage Alliance.’ Mrs. Catt said 
she felt that if women had had the 
vote in all the countries now at war 
the conflict would have been pre- 
vented. 

“Women would have been conserv- 
ative,” she said, according to the 
New York Times. “They have 
sense, and they know that it may not 
be possible for one nation to keep 
the peace while all the others are 
armed and at war, but internation- 
ally they might do it. War falls on 
the women most heavily, and more 
so now than ever before. This war 
should be a good argument for suf- 
frage. It shows that men, as I have 
always believed, are as hysterical as 
women, only they show it in a differ- 
ent way. Women weep and men 
fight.” 

When asked about the conference, 
she said: “One of the most interest- 
ing of the experiences was the re- 
ception given the members of the 
conference by the suffrage members 
of Parliament at the House of Com- 
mons. There were addresses by the 
representatives of the Liberal, Con- 
servative and Labor parties. Miss 
Furuhjelm, member of Parliament 
of Finland, responded. Miss Furu- 
hjelm is a most interesting woman 
and the members of the British Par- 
liament were delighted with what 
she said. Particularly were they 
pleased when she said that a meas- 
ure viewed in its aspect outside of 
Parliament was a decidedly different 
thing when it found its place within 
the walls of government and as- 
sailed by ali the traditions of the 
past. 

“Another interesting feature of 
our conference,” concluded Mrs. 
Catt, “was the founding of an Exhibit 
Department, through which we plan 


‘to gather all the data, publications, 


posters and cartoons of the various 
countries of the world in their strife 
for woman's enfranchisement, and to 
have it ready by the time of the 
opening of the Panama Exposition.” 





The University of Rochester, N, Y., 
is erecting two new buildings. One of 
them will be called the Susan B. An- 
thony Building. This University has 
some scholarships which bear her 
name, and were given in memory of 








her work fer women. 











Read what this issue has to 


‘ to become one of the 999. 








‘ 





ARE YOU ONE OF THE 999? 


BIRD’S-EYE view of the suffrage movement is what this 
issue of The Woman’s Journal presents. 
number of any suffrage paper before, it tells how far 
the suffragists have come, where they are going, how 
they propose to get there, and why they must win. 


Firing Line, of the long battle in the National Congress, of the 
Sacrifice the movement means and has always meant, read of the 
wonderful progress already made,—and then write us if you want 
Particulars may be had from The 
Woman's Journal of August 1, “The Call for the Melting Pot,” 
or on application to this paper. 


As in no other 


say of the situation on the 























CAMPAIGN IN SEVEN STATES 
PROMISES EXCITING FINISH 


Momentous Times for Suffrage Movement in States on Firing 
Line—Leaders Prophesy Outcome—Chances for 


The time is fast approaching when 
all suffragists will be breathless. 
“What are our chances?” will be 
heard on every side; for in seven 
States at the elections this fall the 
voters will decide whether or not the 
women of those States shall be en- 
franchised. Upon their decision hang 
momentous things. It is because vic- 
tory means so much that suffragists 
all over the country are making sac- 
rifices this week and a 4 of them 
every week. 

The seven States are Ohio, Mis- 
souri, Nebraska, North and South Da- 
kota, Montana and Nevada. If all 
of them can be swung to the suffrage 
column, opposition will have had its 
death blow. If any of them lose, 
much of the work in that State will 
have to be done over again. 

It has not been child’s play to get 
the question where the voters could 
pass upon it. In some cases stub- 
born Legislatures have had to be con- 
vinced; in other cases the amendment 
has had to pass two successive ses- 
sions; and where that method hay 
failed or seemed inadvisable, in- 
itiative petitions have had to be cir- 
culated—a laborious task. Those who 
have not watched a suffrage campaign 
from start to finish will hardly ap- 
preciate the work which women have 
to undergo in order to win a political 
status equal with men. 

Each of the seven States has its 
own problem, and each its own sig- 
nificance. Nevada, for instance, is an 
island in a sea of suffrage States. It 
would be won easily on that account 
were it not for its immense area and 
widely scattered population. At the 
last census there were 40,026 men 
over 21 years of age, only about half 
of whom are registered voters. These 
voters are strewn over 112,000 square 
miles, In the face of this difficulty, 
however, the women are remarkably 
well organized, and the men, like 
those of the surrounding States, trust 
the women. Miss Anne H. Martin, 
president of the Nevada Equal Fran- 
chise Society, whose work has been 
almost superhuman, says: “The 
miners, cowboys, farmers and rail- 
way men of Nevada will surely bring 
the amendment in November 3.” 

Montana has Idaho and Wyoming, 
both sufffage States, on the west and 
south respectively. It should win. A 
telegram from Mary E. O’Neil, press 
chairman, in Butte, to The Woman’s 
Journal says: 

“The suffrage campaign here in 
Montana is flourishing like a green 
bay tree. We have organized the 
State, which is 600 miles long by 300 
miles wide, and the women are work~ 
ing like packrats getting the men into 
line for the vote in November. The 
interest in the campaign is running 
high, and the western women often 
ride across the plains or over the 
mountain ranges thirty to seventy 
miles just to hear the New York 
women who are coming out through 
Montana to help us win the election. 
Too much cannot be said regarding 
the splendid results accruing from 
the tours of General Rosalie Jones,’ 
Colonel Ida Craft, Margaret Hinchey, 
Katherine Blake, Jane Thompson and 
Mr. and Mrs. James Lees Laidlaw. Our 
organization work and publication of 
necessary literature could not have 
been accomplished without the finan- 
cial assistance so graciously given us 
by Dr. Anna Shaw, president of the 
National American Woman Suffrage 
Association, and other Eastern women 
who generously contribute to the 





In the face of the international 
crisis, the English Women’s Social 
and Political Union, Mrs. Pankhurst’s 
society, gave orders to stop all mill- 
tant tactics in order not to harass the 
government. 





When the Democrats of Valdez, 
Alaska, elected delegates last month 
to the Skagway convention, they 


chose a woman to head the delega- 
tion. 





Success Summed Up 





Montana campaign, for Montana is a 
sparsely settled State. The largest 
city numbers less than 70,000 in- 
habitants. 


“We shall carry the State with the 
largest majority vote ever recorded 
for woman suffrage; but we need 
money, for we have been skinning 
along on snake soup. The crisis of 
the campaign is right on us with the 


anti-suffragists covering the State 
with literature and women with 
healthy lungs. We gave Clara 


Markeson a hard blow here in show- 
ing her up as willing to push the 
liquor interests out of the field in 
their fight on suffrage so that she 
could win the plaudits of the antis in 
defeating our amendment in Novem- 
ber. Strange things happen some- 
times, but the antis must be made to 
see they are being used by the com- 
mercialized vice interests of the 
world. 


“The Western men are quick to re- 
spond to a plea for justice, and we 
shall carry the State by an immense 
majority if we can continue the cam- 
paign of education as now estab- 
lished.” 

The Dakotas present an interesting 
but unlike situation. The Chicago 
Herald, which a few days ago made 
a study of suffrage prospects, points 
out that “the chances for success are 
really better in South Dakota than in 
North Dakota because of the Black 
Hills which lie in the former State. 
In the true inward significance of the 
term, no State can be called ‘western’ 
unless its interests are either mining 
or cattle. An agricultural country 
never has the same mental attitude 
toward economic conditions, and espe- 
cially toward the woman question, as 
have communities given over either to 
mining or to stock raising. The 
Black Hills is a mining country, with 
a rich stock-raising district adjacent 
to it. For this reason, the State of 
South Dakota has been listed not 
merely geographically, but also 
psy hologically as a western State. 
The eastern part of the State, how- 
ever, is strictly agricultural and con- 
ventional. It also has a large foreign 
vote. When suffrage was first put to 
a vote in South Dakota, many years 
ago, it was defeated by the Russian 
vote in the eastern part of the State. 
The Black Hills district has always 
been counted upon to keep down the 
east-of-the-river vote, though at that 
time it was not quite equal to it. 
This year the chances are that the 
vote from the hills will be sufficient 
to carry the day.” 

Mrs. John L. Pyle, president of the 
South Dakota Franchise League, said 
recently: “The women of the State 
have confidence in and trust the men 
of State affairs who deal justly with 
them and are their friends and co- 
workers.” 

South Dakota has 178,189 men and 
134,187 women of age, a shade more 
than North Dakota, which has 173,800 
men and 122,406 women. The impor- 
tant Tri-State Grain Growers’ Conven- 
tion in North Dakota came out for 
suffrage last spring, and the farmers 
at many other times have shown their 
belief in equality. The chief difficulty 
is that the amendment has to receive 
a majority of the votes cast at the 
election, which always form a larger 
number than those cast on the ques- 
tion. In spite of this, the feeling 1s 
growing more confident. 

“Suffrage work in North Dakota is 
meeting with rapidly increasing fa- 
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vor,” says Mrs. Clara L, Darrow, 
president of the Votes for Women 
League. “The amendment can un- 
doubtedly be passed in spite of the 
large vote needed, if the work can be 
continued in an increasing ratio. 
Large publicity measures toward the 
end of the campaign are imperative.” 


In the other three States the amend- 
ment is being submitted by means of 
the initiative. Of these Nebraska 
seems surest. Omar Garwood of Den- 
ver, secretary of the National Men’s 
League, who has been in that State 
the last few weeks, says: “I have 
campaigned in several States for the 
cause, but have never before met with 
such encouraging conditions as I have 
found in Nebraska. Many of the men 
say the women don’t need to make 
any demonstrations or sacrifices, and 
that they are going to give them the 
ballot as a matter of simple justice.” 

The wonderful wheat crop which it 
is said will be the largest Nebraska 
has even seen, will undoubtedly be of 
far-reaching value in winning the 
vote. The men are much more likely 
to listen when they have full pocket- 
books. 


“The campaign work is being ex- 
tended to every corner of the State,” 
writes Viola M. Harrison, executive 
secretary of the Nebraska Woman 
Suffrage Association, “and from the 
reports coming in, the outlook is good. 
If hard work with most judicious use 
of the funds and workers at our com- 
mand can carry the amendment in No- 
vember, Nebraska will join the band 
of favored States where men and 
women are alike real citizens.” 

One of the most brilliant pieces of 
work has been done in Missouri. The 
decision to push through the initiative 
petitions was followed by a systematic 
campaign that resulted in several 
thousand more names than were 
necessary. With Kansas on the west 
and Illinois on the east, Missouri’s 
situation is favorable. Outside of St. 
Louis and Kansas City there is a large 
rural vote. There are 973,062 men of 
age in Missouri, and 896,152 women. 

Mrs. Helen Guthrie Miller, presi- 
dent of the Missouri Equal Suffrage 
Association, says: “Missouri voters 
are just waiting to be shown why 
women should have the vote. With 
the help of the Campaign Committee 
we expect to show them and win in 
November.” 

Lastly, there is Ohio, a State which 
many suffragists are likely to over- 
look because of the defeat in 1912. 
Nothing could be more foolish. In 
two years things have happened in 
Ohio. The network of suffrage or- 
ganization has been spread more 
carefully throughout the State and 
especially in the several large cities. 
Sentiment has changed and is chang- 
ing, and the influence of Illinois can- 
not but be felt. The huge initiative 
petition which was presented on July 
30, was signed by 131,000 voters, al- 
though only 104,000 names were 
necessary. The women are aroused 
as never hefore. As Mrs. Harriet 
Taylor Upton, president of the Ohio 
Woman Suffrage Association, puts it: 
“Everybody knows that Ohio women 


are fit to vote; our petition canvass|]' 


has demonstrated that we want it.” 
Ohio with its 24 electoral votes is a 
big prize that suffragists cannot afford 
to treat slightingly. 

It is a hopeful field—the seven 
States. Who can doubt that a 
righteous cause, so forcefully urged, 
will win? 











The first plank in the Democratic 
State platform in Washington, where 
women vote, is: “Full equality should 
be given by law to men and women, 
and all inequalities imposed upon 
women should be abolished.” 


Kaiser Wilhelm of Germany, upon 
whom most of the responsibility for 
the European war is being laid, does 
not believe in the woman movement. 
Woman’s sphere, he says, lies in at- 
tention to three things—children, 
kitchen and church. 





A petition to close the notorious 
Freiberg’s dance hall was taken to 
Mayor Harrison of Chicago last week 
by a delegation of women, headed 
by Miss Harriet Vittum. The petition 
had 18,683 names attached. 





Pittsburg has its faults, but it 
knows how to deal with a bigamist. 
One convicted in the courts there was 
sentenced to support both wives.— 
New York Telegraph. 











LAST LAUGHS 


The Early Bird 
“Man is a worm,” the preacher saith, 
As often we have heard. 
Ah, yes! And he might also add, 
“Woman's the early bird.” 
—Ed Morr in N. Y. Sun. 
A deaf man can hear the rustle of 
a skirt as quickly as the rest of us. 
—Cincinnati Enquirer. 





“T guess it is nothing more than an 
idle rumor.” “Idle? I guess not. It 
is the busiest old rumor that ever 
happened.”’’—Brooklyn Life. 





Doyle: “Well, there’s only wan 
time when life ain’t worth livin’.” 

Boyle: “An’ whin is that?” 

Doyle: “Whin ye think it ain’t” 





Schoolmaster: “Now, if your 
mother gave you a large apple and 
a small one, and told you to divide 
with your brother, which apple would 
you give him?” Johnny: “D'you 
mean my big brother or my little 
brother?”—Tit-Bits. 





She: “And your father gave five 
hundred pounds for that picture. Just 
to show how much you care for art, 
I suppose?” 

The Son and Heir: 
show how much we 
five hundred pounds.” 


“No; just to 
don’t care for 


“Dearest,” said John Henry to the 
beautiful girl, “I intend to see your 
father tonight and ask him for your 
hand.” 








campaign States even more 
it will publish special 
dates: 


Nevada, August 22, 

South Dakota, August 29. 
Montana, September 5, 

North Dakota, September 12. 


1. Best photographs to choose 
a. Pictures of outdoor activ 
b. Pictures of the most pro 
c. Best cartoons. 
2. Statistics about the State. 
Population. 
Number of cities, 
Number of towns and vil 
Number of farms. 
Number of post offices, 
Number 
Number of schools. 
Amount of money expend 
Number of teachers, 
Value of school property. 


-sermeoaocw 


How many miles of railro 


fall? 


5. Summary of organization wo 


large cities? 


before? What was the vote 


defeat? 


your State? 


Special propaganda 


department and will make it all 








FIRST COME, FIRST SERVED 


VERY active suffragist will want to use one or more 
copies of this issue of The Woman’s Journal for propa- 
ganda purposes. 
Single copies will be mailed to any given address at 
five cents each. The supply will be limited. 
a ~~ = a —- = = ——— — -=—- =] 
ROM the present time till the November Election The 
Woman’s Journal will concentrate on helping the seven 


material 


The following outline of material needed has been sent to 
each State to ensure a good number: 


of rural mail routes. 


L 
k. What are the chief industries of the State? 
I. 
3. What handicaps and what helps have you in winning this 


4. What endorsements from organizations and political parties 
have you gained for equal suffrage in your State? 


6. Who are the most prominent backers, men and women? 
7. What are the general characteristics of the State, of the 


8. Has the suffrage question been submitted to the voters 


9. What is the political situation? 
. What will be the chief benefit of winning equal suffrage for 


11. Are there bad laws which the women will be likely to try to 
change when they get the vote? 
material, calculated expressly to win 


votes in those States, will be published. 


this time forth The Woman’s Journal be placed in the hands 
of every voter in those seven States. 


“You make me sigh,” wearily re- 
sponded the fair one. “Why will you 
insist on being so old-fashioned?” 

“Old-fashioned?” wonderingly re- 
joined John. “I don’t get you, dear- 
est.” 

“Don't go and ask him,” calmly 
answered dearest. “Go and tell him.” 
Philadelphia Telegraph. 





A newly-wed young woman was tak- 
ing tea with the minister’s wife, who 
noticed with horror that the bride 
wore no ring. 

“Don’t you believe in the sanctity 
of marriage?” she asked, in an awed 
tone, 

“I certainly do not believe in the 
sanctity cf blisters,” replied the mat- 
ter-of-fact young newly-wed, 


Against Home Rule 


No matter what Miss Foley says, 
The woman’s place is in her home. 
She should not seek the fatal vote, 
Which causes one from home 
roam. 
You see, I am an Ulster man, . 
An Ulster man both proud and free, 
And being set against home rule 
That suffrage stuff won’t go with ma 
—Boston Journal. 


lo 


Medical inspection is a business 
proposition. In a town with 250 chil- 
dren, it is said for instance, there 
would be an annual saving of $5,250 
if by thorough medical inspection 
the curable physical defects that 
handicap school children could be 
remedied,—La Follette’s, 





than in the past. To this end 


from them on the following 


Nebraska, September 19, 
Missouri, September 26. 
Ohio, October 3. 


from, 


ities. 


minent suffragists in the State. 


lages. 


ed for public schools, 


ad has the State? 


rk in the State. 


and what were the reasons for 


What party is dominant? 


This will be a new 
the more important that from 
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HELP THE CAMPAIGN! 


Today, all over the United States, the hearts of men and 
women Who love justice are with the campaign States—North 
and South Dakota, Nevada, Montana, Nebraska, Missouri and 
Ohio—where equal suffrage amendments are now before the 
voters. “Where your treasure is, there will your hearts be 
also,” said the Great Teacher. And where our hearts are, 
there our treasure should be also. 

Irom all parts of the United States men are hastening to 
Europe, to take part each in behalf of his own country in the 
mighty war which has broken out across the sea. A mighty 
war is going on also in Our Own country, a war between the 
kingdoms of darkness and light. In it every one of us should 
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The cause can be served by cultivating sweetness of spirit, 


shall do well to sacrifice any hard feelings or bitterness, and to 
let them dissolve in the melting pot, in the pure fire of love for 
this great movement in behalf of equal rights. A. 8. B. 


WON BY WESTERN WIFE 


Waker Johnson, the famous baseball pitcher, has come out 
for equal suffrage. He declares frankly that he has been con- 
verted by his wife. “Mrs. Johnson is a Nevada girl, and has all 
the open-minded spirit of the West,” says Johnson. “I am 
proud of her.” 

Johnson is said to be the best pitcher in the world. The 
Federals last year offered him $100,000 for a three-year contract. 
A few weeks ago he married Miss Hazel Roberts, daughter of 
the Nevada Congressman. She is not an enthusiastic baseball 
fan, but she accompanies her husband on the road. 

“Of course she is glad when the Senators win,” said the 
Washington player, as reported in the St. Louis Republic. “But 
she is not very much depressed if we lose. She has many other 
interests besides sport.” 

Johnson says that his wife understands the intricacies of the 
tariff better than she does an “inshoot” or a slow “fadeaway.” 
She is also a good student of political economy, and she has 
convinced the pitcher who possesses “a quarter-of-a-million- 
dollar arm” that women are worthy to vote. 

The really strong men are apt to favor equal rights for 
women. It is the weaker men who are a little afraid of what 
may happen to them if they give women an equal chance. 

A. S. B. 





—_—. 


NURSES FOR SUFFRAGE 


“What about the war? What about the war?” cried voices 
in the crowd as Miss Lavinia L. Dock of the Nurses’ Settlement 
rose to address a street meeting on suffrage the other night in 
New York City. 

“Yes, what about the war?” repeated Miss Dock. “You can’t 
get along without a woman in your home, and you need her 
outside of it just as much. See what a muddle they are making 
of things on the other side! They are jumping at each others’ 
throats just because some old King or some old Emperor has 
had his feelings hurt, and they are killing off all the fine young 


men. 

Nurses understand the horrors of war, and also its weak- 
ening effect on future generations, through the killing off of 
the strongest and bravest men, who ought to live and become 
the fathers of the race. The International Council of Nurses 
at its last meeting went on record in favor of woman suffrage 
by a practically unanimous vote. a. 8. B. 


A GROWING CAUSE 


All the seven States where suffrage amendments to the 
constitution are now pending hope to win. But if any of 














be eager to help; and its immediate battle ground is these 
seven States. Many women have already gone there to give 
their assistance to the brave women and the true and brotherly 
men who are in the thick of the fight—a fight waged not with’ 
slaughter and bloodshed, but with the peaceful weapons of 
reason and persuasion. Those who caunot go in person can be 
represented by their contributions. 

“I learned this lesson from a pleasant tree 

That cast its shadow on my chamber wall: 

Our shadow selves, our influence, may fall 

Where we can never be.” 
v A. S. B. 


ee 


A NOBLE EXAMPLE 


“Self-Sacrifice Day” for equal suffrage has been fittingly 
appointed in the week of Lucy Stone’s birthday. She poured 
into this cause the unstinted treasure of a wonderful person- 
ality and a long and rich life, beginning far back when woman’s 
day had hardly dawned upon the world’s horizon, Other women 
in the United States before her time had spoken and written 
in behalf of equal rights for women—notably Frances Wright, 
the sisters Sarah and Angelina Grimke of South Carolina, Abby 
Kelley Foster, Margaret Fuller and Ernestine L, Rose. But 
they did so only incidentally, in the course of their advocacy 
of other radical ideas in which they were more deeply inter- 
ested. Lucy Stone was the first and for years the only lecturer 
in this country who made equal rights for women her main 
subject, and went up and down the land preaching it, amid 
obloquy and scorn. Silver and gold she had none, but she won 
friends for the cause every where by the pure gold of her un- 
selfish heart and the silver music of her eloquent voice. In 
the same spirit, women all over the United States today are 
bringing their silver and gold to the melting pot, or are coining 
their labor and ingenuity into money to help the campaign 
States. 

A lady who was Lucy Stone’s near neighbor in Dorchester, 
Mass., sends in this reminiscence for publication on the anniver- 





sary: J 
“Years ago my little children ran in from their play on the 
lawn, full of excitement and delight. ‘Oh, mother!’ they cried, 
‘such a nice lady went by and stopped to speak to us; she had 
such a sweet smile!’ 

“Several times the same happy story was told to me, and 
one day, when the children weré at the window of the room 
where I was sitting, they exclaimed, ‘There is our lady with 
the sweet smile!’ It was Lucy Stone. . . 

“When I think of that sweet-faced woman, of the perfect 
housekeeper, the loving home-maker, the kind and thoughtful 
neighbor—who was content to be so cruelly misunderstood, per- 
secuted, insulted, and ill-treated, because she persisted in her 
work for womanhood, and for all humanity,—I feel that I must 
speak my word of appreciation, though inadequate.” 

There is a fragrance of personality that cannot be described 
in words. There was in Lucy Styne a power and a sweetness 
that made an extraordinary ir <ssion on those who met her. 
She was greatly beloved. Wuen she passed away, even anti-suf- 
fragists shed tears; and one of her bitterest opponents declared 
that the death of no woman in America had ever called out so 


them fail to carry in November, they will go right to work 
again, knowing that their victory is only postponed. 

In Kansas, the first time the suffrage amendment. was 
submitted, it got only 9,100 votes; the second time, it got 
95,302; the third time, it got 175,376, and carried. In the State 
of Washington it was defeated the first time by a majority 
of 19,386, the second time by a majority of only 9,882, and the 
third time it was carried by a majority of 22,623, sweeping every 
county. In Colorado and California it was defeated the first 
time and carried the second. In Oregon it was defeated five 
times and carried the sixth. In Idaho and Arizona it went 
through when first submitted. But the trend of the times is all 
in one direction. The victory May come earlier or later; it is 
only a question of time. A. S. B. 


__ANTI-SUFFRAGE IGNORANCE 


Prominent opponents of equal suffrage often show a surpris- 
ing lack of information on the question. Mrs. John H. Buck, 
press chairman of the Connecticut Association Opposed to Woman 
Suffrage, has just published in a number of Connecticut papers, 
over her own signature, the amazing statement that during the 
last year Massachusetts “refused to accept suffrage.” The last 
Massachusetts Legislature voted for a constitutional amendment 
extending full suffrage to women, by a vote of 34 to 2 in the 
Senate, and 168 to 39 in the House. The Legislature, of course, 
could not give full suffrage to women by its own act, but it went 
as far as it could in that direction by passing the amendment 
overwhelmingly and sending it on its way to the voters. The 
Legislature must repeat this action next year, and the voters 
must then decide the question at the polls; but by no possible 
stretch of the imagination can it be,said that Massachusetts has 
“refused to accept suffrage.” 

If the anti-suffrage press chairman is so ill informed as to 
the status of suffrage in a State just across the boundary from 
Connecticut, how much is she likely to know about its work- 
ings in Colorado and California? =e = 


A BISHOP ON FEMINISM 


“Feminism” is discussed in a refreshingly sane and broad- 
minded spirit in The Churchman, by Bishop Bernard Iddings Bell 
of Fond du Lac. The Bishop says, in part: 

“In America, we are apt to have a very hazy idea of what 
Feminism is. The Feminist agitation is far more fundamental 
and far more comprehensive than the equal-suffrage movement. 
It is necessary for us carefully to define what we mean by Fem- 
inism before we talk about its moral or religious significance. We 
shall probably be not far from the truth if we define Feminism 
as a series of movements in various fields, based upon the belief 
that a woman is, in rights and privileges, the equal of a man. 

“It seems, to the present writer at least, that, despite some 
vagaries and extravagances of which individual Feminists are 
guilty, on the whole Feminism cannot fail to have a tremendous, 
and a beneficial, spiritual effect upon the world, for Feminism is 
really only a demend for the extension of complete democracy, 
from man merely, to the whole human race. 

“Feminism demands that women shall have an equal voice 














widespread a public tribute of affection and respect. 


with men in determiniug all the conditions of life of a race which 








includes both men and women. In former times an aristocracy 
of birth or of wea:th prescribed the regulations for the conduct 
of the race. Now, say the Feminists, an aristocracy of sex pre- 
scribes these regulations, The time must come, so they claim, 
when a democracy of the whole race shall determine the life of 
the whole race. In all this, surely, to anyone who believes in 
democracy, there must be held out a great hope of ethical 
growth and improvement. Every extension of democracy hith- 
erto has brought about such an improvement. Why should any- 
one have doubts about this last extension? - 

“But here is an element even more than the ethical in the 
improvement to be brought about by such an extension. Person- 
ality is developed only by responsibilities imposed and met. That 
is a platitude to any psychologist. It is also a truth of go- 
ciology. With the extension of democracy to woman must come, 
some of us are convinced, because of the increased responsibility 
placed upon her, a tremendous lifting up of women to new 
heights of personality, to new flowerings of spirituality. 





“The Feminists insist that men and women be placed on 
equal planes in all matters of sex and of matrimony. This par- 
ticular demand is causing a great deal of alarm, it seems to some 
of us unnecessary alarm, among conservative persons, who seem 
to think that the granting to woman of an equal say with man 
in matters of sex and marriage is going to spell the ruin of the 
family.” 


If the anti-marriage theories now held by a small fraction 
of the Feminists should ever be adopted by large numbers of 
women, the result would no doubt be.disastrous, the Bishop says. 
He continues: 


“It would, however, seem that such a fear were quite base- 
less, because to injure the institution of marriage would mean 
the injuring of society’s great safeguards surrounding the proper 
care and training of children. Surely women, the great mass. of 
normal, child-bearing women, are the last people in the world 
who would do anything which might injure their children’s de- 
velopment. From the very absorption of women in their young, 
we gain the greatest argument for giving them large control of 
the marriage system. The mothers of the race, actual mothers 
and potential mothers, will lift marriage to a higher plane, of 
sanctity than it has ever occupied, because by enhancing its 
sanctity they will know that they are insuring proper guardian- 
ship for their children. 


“Only, if women equally with men control marriage, they 
will see to it that men as well as women are forced to recognize 
its sacredness, that the male as well as the female becomes the 
guardian of the home. This can mean nothing else but that 
marriage shall be lifted to a new dignity, that it shall become 
indeed a condition of freely entered upon co-partnership wherein 
man and woman mutually sacrifice themselves for the future of 
the race. In such marriage woman will become infinitely higher 
spiritually than she now is, for she will be held immensely more 
responsible. And it will help the husband’s spirituality, too, to 
find himself, not the more or less kindly master of his woman, 
but rather the equal partner of his wife.” 


___. 


ARE WOMEN REPRESENTED? 





The Ohio women have just rolled up triumphantly the big- 
gest initiative petition for equal suffrage in the world’s history. 
They had to overcome many difficulties in getting the 131,000 
names, for all the vicious elements, of course, were arrayed 
against them. Prejudice in some quarters was intense, and 
even intimidation and browbeating were brought into play. 
After one young girl had secured about forty names, her father 
seized the petition and tore ‘it up. Yet when the suffrage 
amendment is submitted to the voters next November, it will 
be said that his vote on the question “represents” his daughter! 

Fortunately, there are few American fathers of this type. 
But even the kindest and most fair-minded of fathers may find 
himself in a difficulty when it comes to representing his daugh- 
ters at the polls. Before Illinois gave the ballot to women, 
there lived in Chicago a widower with three daughters. He 
was a Republican and they were Democrats, He and they 
were all opposed to votes women. When election day ap- 
proached his three daughters came to him and reminded him 
that be represented the family—he had always told them sO, 
and they quite agreed with him about that. And they set before 
him how wrong it wauld be when their family consisted of 
three Democrats and only one Republican, if the only vote 
cast to represent that family should be cast for the Republican 
candidate. The old gentleman was much perplexed, He was 
a strong Republican but he was also a conscientious and con- 
sistent anti-suffragist, and he finally went and voted the Demo- 
cratic ticket, in order to represent his daughters. It ‘was the 
nearest he could come to representing them; but did it give 
the family any accurate or adequate representation? Evidently 
not. The Republican candidate was entitled to one vote out of 
that family, and he did not get it; the Democratic candidate 
was entitled to three votes, and he got only one; and in order 
to represent his daughters, even in that imperfect fashion, 
that chivalrous father had to go without any representation 
himself. Happily, Illinois fathers are no longer placed in such a 
quandary. Since the object of taking a vote is to find out the 
wish of the majority, it is clear that the only accurate and 
adequate way is for each grown person to have one vote and 
cast it to represent himself or herself. 

A. 8. B. 


“A CONTENTED WOMAN” 





In every country there are some women who cling to the old 
order of things, no matter how bad it may be. A correspondent 
writes to the London Spectator: 

“Curious echoes occasionally come from India of the views 
of women there on the conduct of suffragists. My daughter is a 
very devoted missionary. She went to see a Mohammedan lady, 
and had hardly explained her purpose in calling when her friend 
began: ‘I hope so much you will arrange now to have all English 
women shut up as we are, they do such very shocking things. I 
assure you we are much happier. We are kept from everything 
wrong. Look at me! I never go out. I am never tempted to do 
anything I should not, and I say my prayers five times a day.’” 

If that woman lived in the United States, she would be a 
devoted member of the Anti-Suffrage Association, 
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SUFFRAGE STATUS—NATIONAL AND STATE 








BRISTOW-MONDELL AMENDMENT 


(Susan B. Anthony Amendment) 








Senate Resolution 130, and House 


SUFFRAGE STATUS 





Full Suffrage For Women 


SHAFROTH-PALMER AMENDMENT 


(State Initiative Amendment) 








Senate Resolution 128, and House 


State Year Won Number Electoral Votes 
Resolution 1 RE. ee are Seeiey | Crs 65 eta acbceeseecadt 3 Resolution 245 

Proposing an amendment to the Constitu- a a oe Be ae eee RTS. “VE ers arene 6 Proposing an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States extending the ER Bai oe eee eS we ee alle a eee ES ee Pe ee mee 4 tion of the United States to grant woman 
right of suffrage to women. Dt? tives dud delzehubawevuteant eaas se 4 suffrage in certain contingencies in each 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- NR os ie re eee oe BN ta sits AM sc vohse vos eeau’ 7 State. 
resentatives of the United States of America GE Pines cecaseeseivccesevales PEs nccegiinaiweseyecsqysusonss 13 Resolved by the Senate and House of 
in Congress Assembled (two-thirds of each BE ici Jacitkae ca teueesadbetede EE Sit ane rrre 3 Representatives of the United States of 
House concurring therein), That the fol- REL « cealaddbedne weediisateide Sh. cutie eatonbitdcedssuaeus 10 America in Congress assembled (two-thirds 
‘lowing article be proposed to the legisla- oi ee ae EO, ae 5 of each House concurring therein), that the 
tures of the several States as an amend- BE, ccsciceocabiavbetuneuiesai | ER eres _ following article is proposed as an amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United 


ment to the Constitution of the United 
States, which, when ratified by three-fourths 
of the said legislatures, shall be valid as 
part of said Constitution, namely: 

- “Article —Section 1. The right of citi- 


State Year Won 
. Oiiadicds cab audeddsceneded es ctiencdedcoavarvcered ‘waewe Se 


Presidential and Municipal Suffrage for Women 
Number Electoral Votes 


States Where Amendment Is Now Before Voters 


States, which, when ratified by the Legis- 
latures of three-fourths of the _ several 
States, shall be valid to all intents and 
purposes as a part of the Constitution, 
namely: 


zens of the United States to vote shall not State House Senate Gves to Voters Number Electoral Votes Secti ‘ : ; 
be defined or abridged by the United States Missouri by initiative .... 1914 18 Section 1. W henev er any number of 
Montana 7. 9 15-2 1914 4 legal voters of any State, to a number ex- 
or by any State on account of sex. . OR cee ccceseccseres ore oe ‘ , s 

Nebraska by initiatiy 1914 8 ceeding 8 per cent. of the number of legal 

“Sec. 2. Congress shall have power, by y a d1: es oe vs 
= & Nevada 49-3 19-3 1914 2 voters voting at {he last preceding general 
appropriate legislation, to enforce the pro- Steet Meets 99.40 ‘0.08 1914 7 election held in such State, shall petition 

visions of this article.” <lsged eeacegus) x0 pag laialaaalilndl "he ol- . wv a e , Sel : sem saci 
Ohio by initiative ....... 1914 24 — Fe es oc en, ee 
Introduced: South Dakota ............ 10-30 41-2 1914 5 ane 65 Se Gee Wary Wee ae 


In the Senate: April 7, 1913, by Senator 
George E. Chamberlain, of Oregon, 


States Where Amendment Has Passed One Legislature and Must Pass Another 


have equal rights with men in respect to 
voting at all elections to be held in such 


In the House: April 7, 1913, by Repre- oe — = Goes gam Number _— Votes py — bomen a be " oneneniype: 
(iteehserediweaewes 2 31-1! 916 > E , upon such submission, a majority of 

sentative Frank W. Mondell, of Wyom- Massachusetts ........... 168-39 34-2 1915 18 the legal voters of the State voting on the 
ing. ~ New SD cdntadtadcwend's 49-4 15-3 1915 14 question shall vote in favor of granting to 
Referred: eae 125-5 40-2 1915 43 women such equal rights, the same shall 
In the Senate: April 7, 1913, to the Pennsylvania ............ 131-70 26-22 1915 38 thereupon be deemed established, anything 


Woman Suffrage Committee. 
In the House: April 7, 1913, to the Ju- 
diciary Committee. 








in the constitution or laws of such State 
to the contrary notwithstanding, 
Introduced: 


In the Senate: March 20, 1914, by 


Reported: Senator Jo ". Shafr as ado. 
In the Senate: June 13, 1913, favorable THE VOTE IN THE SENATE In rg thera Sony gsi el pseren 
report. —--— —- _—— tative A, Mitchell Palmer, of Pennsyl- 
In the House: May 5, 1914. Reported Senators for the Resolution—35 vania, 
without recommendation. Ashurst, Ariz. (Dem.), Brady, Idaho (Rep.),: Bristow, Kan. (Rep.), Burton, Referred: 


Discussed: 


Ohio (Rep.), Chamberlain, Ore. (Dem.), Clapp, Minn. (Rep.), Clark, Wyo. (Rep.), 
Gallinger, N. H. (Rep.), Gronna, N, Dak, (Rep.), Hollis, N. H. (Dem.), Hughes, 


In the Senate: March 20, 1914, to the 
Woman Suffrage Committee. 


: 


: 13, twenty-two 
in the Senate: July 31, 19 y In the House: April 6, 1914, to the Ju- 


N. J. (Dem.), Jones, Wash. (Rep.), Kenyon, Ia. (Rep.), La Follette, Wis. (Rep.), 


Senators in favor, three opposing. 
September 18, 1913, Senator Wesley L. 


mediate action. 


On January 21, 1914, Senator Ashurst of 
passage of the Amendment. (Rep.). 
Made unfinished business, March 2, 1914. 
Debated almost continuously from March 

2d to March 19th. 

Voted Upon: 

In the Senate: March 19, thirty-five Sen- 
ators in favor, thirty-four opposed, 
failing by eleven of the necessary two- 
thirds vote. 


du Pon 


(Rep.), 


Smith, 
Reintroduced: 
In the Senate: March 20, 1914, by Sena- 
tor Bristow, of Kansas. 
Reported: 
In the Senate: April 7, favorable report. 
Present Status: 
In the Senate: On Calendar of Senate. 
In the House: On Calendar of House. 
Further action dependent on Rules Com- 
mittee. 


Lane, Ore. (Dem.), Lea, Tenn, (Dem.), Myers, Mont. (Dem.), Nelson, Minn. 
(Rep.), Newlands, Nev. (Dem.), Norris, Neb. (Rep.), Owen, Okla, (Dem.), Perkins, 
Jones, of Washington, demanded 1m- Cal. (Rep.), Poindexter, Wash. (Prog.), Ransdell, La, (Dem.), Shafroth, Col. In the Senate: April 30, 1914, favorable 
(Dem.), Sheppard, Tex. (Dem.), Sherman, Ill, (Rep.), Smoot, Utah (Rep.), Steph- 
enson, Wis. (Rep.), Sterling, S. Dak, (Rep.), Sutherland, Utah (Kep.), 
Arizona delivered a speech urging the Col. (Dem.), Thompson, Kan. (Dem.),.Townsend, Mich. (Rep.), Works, Cal. 


Senators Against the Resolution—34 


Bankhead, Ala. (Dem.), Borah, Idaho (Rep.), Bradley, Ky, (Rep.), Brandegee, 


Conn. (Rep.), Bryan, Fla. (Dem.), Catron, N. Mex. (Rep.), Dillingham, Vt. (Rep.), 
(Dem.), James, Ky. (Dem.), Johnson, Me. Who control action on Bristow-Mondell 


t, Del. (Rep.), Gore, Okla. 


(Dem.), Lee, Md. (Dem.), Lodge, Mass. (Rep.), McCumber, N. Dak, (Rep.), 
McLean, Conn. (Rep.), Martin, Va. (Dem.), Martine, N. J. (Dem.), Oliver, Pa. tives: 
Overman, N. C. (Dem.), Page, Vt. (Rep.), Pittman, Nev. (Dem.), Pom 
erene, Ohio (Dem.), Reed, Mo. (Dem.), Shields, Tenn. (Dem.), Smith, Ga. (Vem.), 
Md. (Dem.), Smith, S. C, (Dem.),-Swanson, Va. (Dem.), Thornton, La. 
(Dem.), Tillman, S. C. (Dem.), Vardaman, Miss. (Dem.), Weeks, Mass. (Rep.), 
West, Ga, (Dem.), Williams, Miss, (Dem.). 


Not Voting—26 


Burleigh, Me. (Rep.), Chilton, W. Va. (Dem.), Clarke, Ark. (Dem.), Colt, R. 1. York: 
(Rep.), Crawford, S. Dak. (Rep.), Culberson, Tex, (Dem.), Cummins, Ia, : 
Fall, N. Mex. (Rep.), Fletcher, Fla. (Dem.), Goff, W. Va. (Rep.), Hitchcock, Neb. 
Dem.),” Kern, Ind. (Dem.), Lewis, Ill, (Dem.), Lippitt, R. I. (Rep.), O'Gorman, Cris a ‘ e 
Y. (Dem.), Penrose, Pa. (Rep.), Robinson, Ark, (Dem.), Root, N, Y. New York; M. Clyde Kelly, Progressiye, 
Saulsbury, Del. (Dem.), Shiveley, Ind, (Dem.), Simmons, N, C. 
Ariz. (Dem.), Smith, Mich. (Rep.), Stone, Mo, (Dem.), Walsh, Mont, (Vem.), 


(Dem.), Smith, 


diciary Committee. 
Reported: 


report. 
Present Status: 
In Senate: On Calendar of Senate. 
In House: In Judiciary Committee. 


Thomas, 


MEMBERS OF RULES COMMITTEE 


Amendment in the House of Representa- 


Robert L. Henry, Democrat, Texas, Chair- 
man; Edward W. Pou, Democrat, North 
Carolina; Thomas W. Hardwick, Democrat, 
Georgia; Finis J. Garrett, Democrat, Ten- 
nessee; Martin D,. Foster, Democrat, IIli- 
nois; James C. Cantrill, Democrat, Ken- 
tucky; Henry M. Goldfogle, Democrat, New 
Philip P. Campbell, Republican, 
Kansas; Irvine L, Lenroot, Republican, 
Wisconsin; Edwin A. Merritt, Republican, 


(Rep.), 


(Rep.), ‘ 
Pennsylvania. 


The address of each is House of Repre- 
sentatives, Washington, D. C. 
































A SUFFRAGE EXHIBIT 





Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt announces that the International 
Woman Suffrage Alliance is arranging a traveling suffrage 
exhibit, which will go fram country to country and be shown 
at the various international expositions. One of its prominent 
features will be a display of 83 different periodicals devoted 
to equal rights for women. Mrs. Catt said it was a surprise 
to her to learn how many of them there are. They represent 
almost every country in Europe, besides the West Indies, Asia, 
Africa and South America. 


The United States has the oldest of the 83 equal rights 
papers, The Woman’s Journal, of Boston, founded in 1870. It 
has also the largest number of such papers—five weeklies, one 
fortnightly, and some half dozen monthlies. The anti-suffrage 
movement in America maintains only three papers, two month- 
lies and a quarterly. In England, the suffragists publish four 
weeklies and several monthlies, the anti-suffragists only one 
monthly. In all the rest of the world but one paper is pub- 
lished for the specific purpose of opposing equal rights for 
women. This is the organ of the “German Men’s League to 
Combat the Emancipation of Women.” It opposes not only the 
ballot, but collegiate education for women, and their admission 
to the professions and to government employ, as for instance, 
in the post office. Its chief apostle is a Dr. Gregorius. He was 
deeply disgusted a few months ago when the daughter of the 
Servian Minister of Justice took a diploma in engineering at 
the technical high school in Darmstadt, and graduated at the 
head of the class. Ina published article, Dr. Gregorius pointed 
with scorn to a photograph showing this young woMan sur- 
rounded by smiling students whom she had just beaten in ex- 


WHY HE TEMPTED EVE 





In an interesting article in “The Red Man,” on “The In- 
dian’s History—His Ideas; His Religion; His Mythology; His 
Social Organization,’ J. W. B. Hewitt says that among most of 
the Indian tribes in the eastern part of the United States chil- 
dren belonged to the mother, and the descent of blood and 
property were traced through her: “Right here I desire to 
make a statement which may be of interest to the white people, 
if not now to the Indian. I want to tell you the reason why it 
was that Eve was first tempted, and not Adam, in the Garden 
of Eden. It was not because, as Adam Clarke maintained, she 
was the weaker vessel, but it was because Eve was the head 
of the family; she was the clan mother; and so in order to cor- 
rupt the entire family, the whole race, it was necessary to cor- 
rupt her.” 





I am in favor of bringing the votes of women to the rein- 
forcement of all good causes.—Rev. George Hodges, Dean 
Episcopal Theological School. 








humiliated, are a spectacle of moral degradation such as I 
have rarely witnessed.” 

Dr. Gregorius lately visited the Scandinavian countries, 
where women vote. On his return he declared that the Scan- 
dinavian man was becoming feminized; “He has lost his passion 
to fight and conquer men and women, and aims alone at showing 
sweet reason.” This was meant as an argument against equal 
suffrage, but it is really an argument for it. Look at the ter- 
rible state of things in Europe today! If equal suffrage really 
tends to lessen “the passion to fight,” and substitutes “sweet 
reason,” the sooner all Europe adopts equal suffrage the better. 





, faces and comradely ex- 
ion. He said: The pleasant 
pot of these young men, who ought to be angry and 


_ 











TO FOLLOW SPOKANE PLAN 


When New Jersey women get the ballot, it will be worth 
much more to them because of a new law just passed by the 
State Legislature. This provides that the Spokane system of 
preferential voting shall be used in choosing the commissioners 
in all those New Jersey cities which now have the commission 
form of government, and in all which may hereafter adopt It. 
3efore this, the commission government law of New Jersey 
provided for choosing the commissioners by the Des Moines 
plan, i. e., by a double election, the candidates who stand high- 
est at the first or primary election becoming the nominees at 
the second. The unhappy possibilities latent in that way of 
holding an election ware lately exemplified in Seattle, where 
the primaries showed that the majority of the voters did not 
want Hiram Gill for mayor, yet at the regular election they 
had to take either him or a still more objectionable candidate. 








A Butte paper has analyzed the membership of the Anti- 
Suffrage League lately formed in that. city by the organizer sent 
out by Mrs. Arthur M. Dodge of New York. Half of its members 
are childless; only three are working women: and the majority 
are wives of men who get their incomes directly or indirectly 


is the open enemy of equal suffrage in Montana. 





There is certainly no logical reason against American 
women having the vote, and the vote for many active and unoc- 
cupied women would be a great thing for them as well as for 
the country.—Owen Johnson. 


Our chief want in life is somebody who shall make us 





A. S. B. 


do what we can.—Ralph Waldo Emerson. 


from the Amalgamated Copper Company, a big corporation which * 












CLAIM PART IN 
OUR LAW MAKING 


Women Ask Place in Coming 
Constitutional Convention— 
Prominent Men Approve 

















+ j There are no reasons of legality or 
expediency why women should not be 
members of the Constitutional Con- 

a vention, according to the views of the 

Re ht Woman’s Temporary Committee of 

1 OAs the State of New York, which is work- 

et ing to have women made members of 

the coming convention. 

' “This is a very broad movement,” 
says Miss Cornelia E. Bryce, Treas- 
urer of the Temporary Committee, 
“non-partisan, in the interests of the 
various activities of women, and it 's 

4 finding a response from all classes of 

<4 men, those who believe in suffrage as 

ig well as those who do not.” Col. Theo- 

4 dore Roosevelt, Senator F. Wagner, 

* : and Louis Marshall are among those 

S who favor the action the women are 

- taking. 

S) The movement was initiated at a 

= dinner given to twenty-five prominent 

: ; women last month, when a temporary 

: committee was formed, which is now 

| arranging for a permanent committee 

of 200 women, and getting the opin- 
ions and promises of help from men. 
The committee, as it now stands, is 
' composed of Miss Lillian D. Wald, 
Chairman; Mrs. Ogden Mills Reid, 

e Vice Chairman; Miss Cornelia E. 

ix Bryce, Treasurer; Miss Anne Rhodes, 

3 Secretary; Harriet B. Lowen- 

: stein, Executive Secretary; Mrs. 

¥ Frank H. Bliss, Dr. Katherine B. 

Davis, Miss Pauline Goldmark, Miss 

Florence Guernsey, Miss Mary Garrett 
Hay, Miss Florence Kellor, Miss Grace 
C. Strachan, Miss C. Watson, 
Mrs. Charles §. and Miss 
Mary Wood. 

From the office of the Executive 
Secretary, Miss Lowenstein, 52 Wil- 
liam Street, letters are being sent to 
women who have worked along social 
and civic betterment lines, asking 
them to become members of the per- 
manent committee, and also to State 
and County Chairmen of the Republi- 

. can, Democratic and Progressive par- 

ties, with the request that the matter 
be taken up at the meetings of the 
party leaders. 

Miss Lowenstein, who is a practis- 

ing lawyer, quotes as a precedent a 
special enabling act of the New York 
Legislature of 1893 which reads: 
“The electors may elect as delegates 
any male or female citizens of this 
State above the age of 21 years.” 

The committee, in stating reasons 
tf for its belief that women should have 
a place in the Constitutional Conven- 
tion: says: 

“Since women are rendering such 
important service to the State that 
public recognition has been made in 
the shape of appointment to offices 
formerly exclusively held by men, and 
since much of the pioneer work in 
labor legislation, fire prevention, fac- 
tory and home sanitation was started 
by women, and since women are ac- 
tively engaged in work along these 
and other civic and social betterment 
lines, it is logical that they should de- 
sire representation in a convention 
where the fundamental law of the 
State will be enacted for the next 
twenty years. 

“Their broad experience along the 
above outlined paths, as well as in 
educational matters, would make it 
seem not only proper as far as they 
are concerned, but important as far 
as the best interests of the State are 
4h concerned, to permit such experience 

to be utilized to its fullest extent. 

a How can this be put to wiser use than 

to permit of representation in the con- 


aes 








Miss 


Lucy 


Whitman, 


t 





ae vention?” 

B4 Mrs. Elizabeth W. Cohen of Salt 
rs Lake City was perhaps the first wom- 
¥ ; an to second a presidential nomina- 


tion in either one of the old line par- 
es ties. She performed that office for 
Mr. Bryan at the Kansas City con- 
vention in 1900. 





~~ RRR Fe se 


Country life furnishes more cases 
of insanity than city life, according 
to a recent report of Dr. Charles 
ba Gorst, superintendent of the State 
¢ z Hospital for the insane at Mendota, 
Wis. Of the 878 patients committed 

to that hospital for the first time dur- 
ing tbe past two years, 175 were 
farmers, 29 farm laborers, 164 house- 
iu wives and 111 house workers, 





mand peace, 


follows: 


shadow of the conflict hangs over all 


ROOSEVELT BACKS 
UP ANTI-SUFFRAGE 


Hinman, Candidate for Governor 
in New York, Is No Friend to 
Woman Movement 








The action of the New York Pro- 
gressives is being carefully watched 
by suffragists. Mr. Harvey D. Hin- 
man, who is_ receiving Colonel 
Roosevelt's support for the Progres- 
sive and Republican nomination as 
Governor, has declared himself an 
anti-suffragist. The Progressive 
Party has always had a _ suffrage 
plank in its platform. 

Colonel 
ceived Mrs. 
president of 
Union of New 
line Lexow in 


Roosevelt recently re- 
Harriot Stanton Blatch, 
the Women’s Political 
York, and Miss Caro- 
regard to Mr. Hin- 
to suffrage. With 
was Miss Frances A. 
the prominent Pro- 


man’s opposition 
Col. Roosevelt 
Kellor, one of 
gressive women, 
“All we ask of Mr. Hinman is to 
work for a good primary law and to 
oppose the bosses,” said Col. 
velt, the New 


Roose- 
according to York 
Times. 

it a -tactical er- 
ror to oppose Senator Hinman,” said 
Miss Kellor. 

“Why not leave the Senator to the 
women of the Progressive Party?” 
Roosevelt. 


“Il should consider 


said Col. 
“If the suffragists promise to keep 
their hands off Senator Hinmah we 
will be for him,” said 
Miss Kellor, “but if they will not, we 
will wash our hands of the 
thing.” 


responsible 
whole 


“If they think we are going to keep 
our hands off anything they are mis- 
taken,” said Mrs. Blatch later. “We 
are working for votes for women.” 


ac 
— ae me 
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SEMI-CAMPAIGN 
~ ON IN INDIANA 


Suffragists Work for Calling of 
Constitutional Convention at 
November Election 








Indiana suffragists have much 
ground for considering their State as 
a semi-campaign State. On Novem- 
ber 3 an election will be held on the 
question of a Constitutional Conven- 
tion,—and should that election carry, 
there is no question but that suffrage 
will be one of the first items pro- 
posed for the new constitution. The 
suffragists have concentrated their 
efforts toward the carrying of the 
November election. 

At the National Biennial Knights 
of Pythias Encampment, which was 
held in Terre Haute, Ind., recently, 
the local Knights donated space for 
suffragists on Concession Avenue, as 
well as a tent. The suffragists dec- 
orated the tent and distributed there- 
from thousands of fliers on the needs 
of a new constitution. 

On August 13 from eight to twelve 
thousand people were to gather at 
Farmersburg, Ind., for an Old Set- 
tlers’ Picnic and Homecoming. The 
program committee wrote to the 
Terre Haute League for a suffrage 
speaker, saying that, while politics 
was barred, they believed suffrage a 
moral, rather than political question. 
Mrs. R. E. Moore of Rockville, Ind., 
will be speaker, and has been allot- 
ted an hour’s time. 


A Suffrage Glee Club is to be or- 
ganized in Franklin County, O. It 
will sing nightly in the streets, and 
the crowds that it is expected to 
gather will then be regaled with lively 
suffrage speeches, 





The officers of the National Amer- 


ican Woman Suffrage Association 
have issued to the organized suffra- 
gists of twenty-six countries an ap- 
peal to the women of the world to de- 


The text of the appeal 


“The cloud of a great international 


war darkens all Europe and _ the 


the nations of the world ensuring dis- 
aster to all people and the turning 
back of civilization for a century to 
come, 

“During the past hundred years 
women have given their toil not only 
to motherhood and the carés of family 
life, but also to the building up of the 
great industries of every country. 
They devoted thought and 
energy and have made great sacrifices 
to develop education and establish re- 
forms for the betterment of humanity. 
Hundreds of thousands have sacri- 
ficed their lives to the life-giving vo- 


have 








COLORADO JUDGE 
SUGGESTS REMEDY 


Says State Should Have Power 
to Take Over Indispensable 
Public Utilities 








Justice Tully Scott of the Colorado 
Supreme Court, in a fetter to George 
B. Weaver of Durango, has set forth 
a plan for the solution of the Indus- 
trial problems of the State and the 
prevention of future wars between 
labor and capital. 

He declares railroads and coal 
mines to be not merely “public utili- 
ties,” but “indispensable public neces- 
sities,” for whose uninterrupted and 
proper operation the State govern- 
ment is justified in dictating how they 
shall be managed. He advises that 
there should be initiated at the next 
general election a law giving the State 
power to develop, operate and sell the 
products of new coal mines, and to 
condemn, for similar operation by the 
State, any coal mine now developed of 
which the State might have need. 

“Give this power of operation and 
condemnation to the State, and we 
will not hear much in the future of 





Against European War 
cation of motherhood. Yet, without 
one thought of the sufferings and sac- 
rifices of mothers who Lave reared 
sons, or of the tremendous industrial 
burdens that war will impose upon 
women, who will have to do their 
own work and the work of the men 
called to the field of battle; without 
consideration of the little children 
who will have to be taken from schoo} 
or from play for industrial toil thus 
wantonly imposed upon them by the 
government whose duty it is to pro- 
tect and shield them; this curse of a 
mediaeval war is thrust upon those 
whose will and wish have not been 
consulted, 

“Is it that hundreds of thousands of 
their sons may go down to death 
before the terrible machinery of mod- 
ern war that the nations call upon 
women to ‘give their youth, their 
years of toil and their labor for a 
higher _ civilization? Have __—ithey 
reared sons only to become prey to 
the ambition of kings and exploiters? 
Shall the strongest and noblest of the 





- AN APPEAL TO WOMEN 


Protest Issued by National Association to Suffragists of Twenty-Six Countries 


ANTI ARGUMENT 
IS BOOMERANG 
If Women Have Different Minds 


from Men, They Need Vote All 
the More 








The anti-suffragists are harder put 
to it every month, says MHarper’s 
Weekly. Lately, they have shown a 
tendency to harp upon the assertion 
that women are mentally different 
from men. They over-emphasize the 
difference vastly, but as far as it is 
true it is an argument not for them 
but against them. American Medicine 
acutely says, “This difference is the 
main reason why women _ should 
vote.” It points-out-that in the be- 
ginning of social life voting was done 
with the battle axe, and women were 
therefore inevitably disfranchised. As 
the battle axe was displaced by peace- 
able argument, it began to appear 
that laws devised by one-half the pop- 
ulation for another half were unsuit- 
able, and especially unsuitable if 
there was a fundamental difference in 
point of view. If man’s mind, evolved 
in a struggle of a million years to 
bring safety to the social organiza- 
tion, does differ from woman’s mind, 
evolved to save the family, what fol- 
lows? The anti-suffragists have put 
themselves into much trouble in argu- 
ing against public interests for wom- 
en in an age when all the traditional 


concerns of women have been largelyjan gets eighteen.” 


taken out of the home and conducted 
in public. They will have an even 
worse task, in logic, in showing that 
women should give up their tradi- 







’ ARE MILITANT 


Englishman Marries, Maltreats 
and Deserts Three Women and 
Gets Nine Months . 








One thing that stirs up the militants 
in England is the chronic tendency to 
impose light sentences for grave 
offences against women and children. 
In Oban recently, a man was charged 
with bigamy. He married his first 
wife apparently for her little store of 
earnings; at least, he ceased work on 
marriage and deserted his wife as 
soon as her money was spent. He 
married again later; had three chil- 
dren, and deserted his second wife. 
He married a third wife (and had two 
more children), but treated her so 
badly. that she was obliged to leave 
him and apply for relief. Inquiries 
were then made and the man was 
brought into court. The magistrate 
said the accused “had been guilty of 
perhaps the most heartless conduct he 
had ever listened to,” and that he 
would give him such a sentence as 
would “mark the gravity of the 
crime.” He gave him nine months. 
The organ of the non-militants says: 
“For ruining the lives of three women, 
and inflicting irreparable wrong on 
five children, a man gets nine months. 
For being employed in office work by 
the Social and Political Union, a wom- 
This refers to a 
recent case where a young woman 
who had never taken part in any vio- 
lence, was given a heavy prison sen- 
tence because she had worked in the 


tional concerns and interests to men,|office of Mrs. Pankhurst’s society. 


because men’s minds are so different 
from theirs! 





Keep sweet. Show the _ people 
that you are having a good time, and 
they will want to join with: you— 


the weak and maimed left to perpetu- 
ate mankind? 

“The suffragists of the United 
States call upon the women of the 
world to arise in protest against this 
unspeakble wrong and to show war- 
crazed men that between contending 
armies there stand thousands of 
women and children who are innoceut 
victims of men’s unbridled ambitions; 
that under the heels of each advanc- 
ing army are crushed the lives, the 
hopes, the happiness of countless 
women whose rights have been ig- 
nored, whose homes have vbeen 
blighted and whose honor will be sac- 
rificed if this unholy war does not 
cease and reason and justice take the 
place of hate, revenge and greed. 
This is not a national issue; it in- 
volves all humanity. 

“Let the women of every nation in- 
volved in war make their men under- 
stand that the highest patriotism lies 
in conserving life, wealth and energy; 
and that war means not conservation, 
but destruction of all that is best in 





races of men be sacrificed and only 


— 


1. The hardest critics are those 
who never do anything themselves. 
2. Always attempt more than you 
can do, otherwise nobody will help 
you. 


3. If you must criticise some one, 
criticise an anti, not a suffragist. 

4. The person who never did any- 
thing wrong never did anything. 

5. Stick together and others will 
stick to you. P 


6. If you can’t heip, don’t hinder. 
7. He who can does; he who can- 
not criticises. (With apologies to. Mr. 
Bernard Shaw.) 


8. Don’t think a thing cannot be 
done just because you cannot do it. 

9. Little drops of sacrifice, little 
grains of work, make up every vic- 
tory; let nobody shirk. 


10. The spectacles of egotism mag- 
nify other people’s errors and con- 
ceal one’s own. 


11. The date of the victory de- 
pends on you. 


12. The cause is bigger than any 
of its personalities—Maryland Suf- 





strikes and lockouts,” he says. 





frage News. 


- - ~ 


civilization.” 


SUFFRAGE. MAXIMS STUDY OF CIVICS 


ROUSES INTEREST 


View of Current Events Gives 
Students Whole New Horizon 
and Relates Work to Life ~ 








A teacher of civics tells in the Jour- 
nal of Education how she approache¢ 
the subject with her class In a new 
way, having them study it not ab 
stractly, but as related to current 
events. Great interest was developed. 
“At the end of the term,” says the 
teacher (Katherine Gear Wightman), 
“we swept rapidly through the text- 
book, so as to get « bird’s-eye view 
of the subject as a whole, and then 
came a most fascinating handful ol 
themes on ‘What the Study of Civics 
Has Meant to Me.’ The fact that 
they were relating school work to life 
had never been mentioned to them, 
but scarcely a theme failed to men- 
tion it in a definite way as fhe prin- 
cipal value of the work. Many con- 
fessed that they had never read news- 
papers or magazines before, and that 
a whole new horizon of interest had 
been added to their lives. Both the 
pros and cons of woman’s suffrage 
had been brought out, without any ex- 
pression of bias by, the instructor. 








SACRIFICE WEEK 
REVEALS SPIRIT 


(Concluded from page 233) 


cross, made by Russian peasants and 
presented to her by a Russian suf- 
fragist at the Stockholm Congress of 
the International Woman Suffrage 
Alliance, when Dr. Anna Howard 
Shaw insisted on buying the cross at 
a higher price than Uncle Sam would 
pay for it. The money will go to the 
campaign fund. 
One of the contributions was a gold 
thimble from Miss Lavinia L. Dock, 
who had had it for over thirty years. 
Miss Dock, who is the author of 
“Hygiene and Morality,” is one of 
the most successful and popular of 
New York suffragists because of her 
work on the lower East Side. The 
thimble was, she said, the only article 
in either gold or silver which she 
possessed. She could not give money 
because she is already giving every- 
thing she has to the cause. 
One woman even sent her gold 
teeth, 
The Campaign Committee have 
been running a _ very’ successful 
shop in Chicago, and Chicago women 
have planned a house-to-house. can- 
vass with baskets to collect trinkets 
for the Melting Pot. The Executive 
Committee of the Pennsylvania Wom- 
an Suffrage Association will serve 
on Saturday as reporters on a num- 
ber of the State’s big daily news- 
papers, and will turn their sal- 
aries over to the fund. In Missouri 
many farmers’ wives have given 
chickens and eggs. . 
In a large number of cities squads 
of womeneare to pay a spectal tribute 
to Lucy Stone by selling The Wom- 
an’s Journal on the streets. A large 
number also have responded with 
pledges for ten new subscribers. The 
commission will be sent to the Cam- 
paign Committee. 

Everywhere the genuine spirit of 
sacrifice has laid bare the soul of the 
suffrage movement, 








The first woman’s church in Eng- 
land, the Church of the New Ideal, 
has been opened at Wallasey. A 
large congregation attended at each 
service, one of which was for women 
only. The church is officered entirely 
by women. “In the kingdom and in 
this church we want to see men and 
women absolutely in equality, and one 
the complement of the other,” sald 
the Rev. Hetty Baker of Plymouth. 





One girl admitted that she had apD- 
proached the study of civics with in- 
difference, if not aversion, and with 
a scorn for the suffragette, but that 
now she was an ardent advocate of 
woman’s right to vote, and had a new- 
born pride in the fact that she was 8D 
American citizen.” 
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FREEDOM’S LOAD 
By Adeline M. Murphy 
i 





Oh, have you seen the paragon, 
The woman with the blinders on? 
She holds her head so very high 
Her eyes can only see the sky. 

She struts along the street so gay, 
Content with what she has today. 
She has so much she wants no more, 
So seldom thinks about the poor. 
She never turns her head to see 
How she can help humanity! 


Fie, fie for shame, that there should 
be 


Those women in this land so free, 

Who care to put the blinders on, 

Who dare to play the paragon! 

They may upon their husband dote, 

Yet shrink to help him with their 
vote. 

They may adore their girl and boy, 

Yet with their precious welfare toy. 

They may be beautiful to see, 

But to be useful must be free! 


Tear off your blinders, quickly, then, 
And gaze about you at the men. 
Since they’re in need, or drunk, or ill, 
Go try to help them up life’s hill. 
Help clear the way that they must 
tread, 
Since they are dwarfed and underfed. 
Vote better laws and better pay; 
Protect all homes along the way; 
Awake the soul that in you lives, 
And bear the load that Freedom 
gives! 


—_—_— 


CALIFORNIA MAKES 
FUN OF SAMS 





San Francisco Bulletin Did Not 
Know Domestic Relations 
Were Torn to Pieces 





The San Francisco Bulletin is 
stirred to mingled amusement and in- 
dignation by Mr. Conway Whittle 
Sams's volume, “Shall Women Vote?” 
The Bulletin says: 


The men of the States bordering 
on the Pacific have such a high con- 
ception of womanhood that they have 
seen fit to grant their mothers, sis- 
ters and sweethearts the rights of 
citizenship. In California women are 
regarded as human beings. As prop- 
erty owners they are not subject to 
taxation without representation, as 
they are in Virginia, mentioned so fre- 
quently in Mr. Sams’s pages. In 
reading this book one marvels at such 
statements as the following: 


Because the men in the West have 
torn the domestic relations to pieces 
is no good reason why we in the East 
and South should do the same.” 

This is the first intimation we have 
had that our domestic relations were 
being “torn to pieces.” Perhaps it 
might be well if the author were to 
examine more closely into the domes- 
tic relations in the far West. Since 
women were granted the rights of 
citizenship we have not discovered 
any increase in domestic infelicity, 
but we have observed that the law- 
makers and the judiciary and _ the 
guardians of the peace in general are 
less indifferent since certain high- 
minded and keenly intellectual wom- 
en are watching them, demanding the 
enactment and enforcement of laws 
beneficial to society. 


It is clear that Mr. Sams is to be 
numbered among those who profess 
to admire women as angelic crea- 
tures, clinging vines and sentimental 
“knownothings.” .The men of the 
Golden State look upon women not as 
their inferiors, but as their equals, 
to whom they have accorded equal 
rights. 

The arguments advanced by Mr. 
Sams against woman suffrage are 
those with which nearly everyone is 
famiNar. In granting women the 
right to vote he sees visions of death 
and disaster. The male of the spe- 
cies -is to be reduced to the level of 
a cringing, crawling slave. Says Mr. 
Sams: “The American husband has 
become a by-word; he has not much 
further to go to become the laughing 
stock of the nations.” 


We would call Mr. Sams’ attention 
to the fact that the men of the “new- 
ly enfranchised State of California,” 
as he terms it, are a pretty sturdy 
and determined lot, even though they 
have been manly enough to recognize 
the rights of their women folk to ex- 
press themselves at the polls. Be- 
cause a man has sufficient sense of 
honor and justice to acknowledge 








SUFFRAGE HAS 
FLYING SQUADRON 


Women Voters Will Descend 
Upon New York, Showing Suf- 
frage Results 





A fiying squadron of women voters 
will descend upon New York State 
in the Fall to convince all skeptics 
that the Western States have been 
benefited by equal suffrage. Repre- 
sentatives from every suffrage State 
will assemble in New York. These 
women will be actual voters, who 
have learned from their own experi- 
ence what the privilege of the vote 
in their hands means. What they 
have learned they will try to impress 
upon the “doubting Thomases.” 
The squadron will be received in 
Buffalo on election day by a delega- 
tion from the committee headed by 
Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt. They 
will reach New York in time to at- 
tend a monster mass meeting to be 
held in Carnegie Hall on Nov. 6. 
After the meeting they will divide 
into groups, each comprising three 
or four of the visiting suffragists, 
and will tour the State, each group 
covering a designated territory. So 
far representatives from California, 
Washington, Idaho, Oregon, Kansas 
and Colorado have promised to come, 
and there is reason to believe~ that 
the others will answer the call. 
During the summer automobile 
campaigns will be conducted through- 


out the State, and suffrage exhibits 
and speeches will be made at one 
hundred agricultural fairs. During 


the second week of October the State 
Convention will be held in Rochester, 
and pilgrimages will be made to that 
city by suffrage bands from all over 
the State. 

The provisional fund of $10,000 
promised to the Empire State Cam- 
paign Committee when it was first 
formed has been paid over. The con- 
ditions imposed by the donor were 
that $40,000 be paid in or expended by 
the various campaign districts, and 
proof of same be submitted. At a 
recent meeting this was done and the 
money was turned over to the com- 
mittee. Mrs, Catt, chairman, has ex- 
pressed the intention of seeking an- 
other $10,000 on the same basis dur- 
ing the coming year. 





CRIPPLED WOMAN 





for Cause 





Even a shut-in with no 
vote may work from her wheel-chair 
for equal suffrage. This has been 
shown by Mrs. Emily W. Saeger of 
Philadelphia. 

Frail and gentle, yet fired with a 
great enthusiasm and imbued with a 
spirit which sees the bigness of the 
woman movement, Mrs. Saeger is 
giving part of her ample time to 
writing in support of suffrage, says 
the Phildelphia North American. It 
is not: likely that she will ever be 
able to vote, even if women get the 
ballot in Pennsylvania. But this 
does not deter her from carrying on 
her campaign of education. It does 
not diminish her interest in the wel- 
fare of other women, and does not 
lessen one bit her keen interest in 
the socfal, economic and industrial 
problems of the day. As Becky Ta- 
bor, Mrs. Saeger is familiar to many 


readers of magazines and news- 
papers. 
“The cry has been,” she _ says, 


“that only the ambitious woman who 
is aspiring to office is eager for suf- 
frage. I, who may never be able to 
walk, am deeply fnterested in the 
cause. While I do not look for the 
millennium, I know that after wom- 
en help frame the laws, a great many 
wrongs will be righted. I firmly be- 
lieve that when woman’s influence in 


government is made visible in effect, 


the incentive to war will grow less 


and less.” 





I am for unqualified woman suf- 


frage as a matter of human justice.— 
Samuel Gompers. 





The Northwestern Federation of In- 


Women as citizens is no sign that he/ dians at a recent pow-wow in Tacoma, 


is a weakling. 


On the contrary, it Wash., applauded a reference to equal 





Proves his moral strength and his, suffrage, and elected women on the 


leadership in the progressive move- staff of officerg-and the board of man- 
Ment for the uplift of humanity. agers. Z , = 


a 


WORKS FOR VOTE)is: 


Shut-in Who Could Not Use Suf- 
frage Writes from Wheel-Chair 


hope to 


4 j-rh J CAMDEN 



















The “Suffragette’”— 
a “different” cracker 
of Educator quality 
—One of the few 
crackers that suit 
the universal palate 


29 kinds—a cracker for every taste 


EDUGATOR 
GRACKERS 


POUGHKEEPSIE 
IS WIDE AWAKE 


Suffrage Issue of Daily Enter- 
prise Contains Strong Articles 
and Telling Catechism 



























Poughkeepsie suffragists are wide- 
awake all the time. Their recent 
suffrage issue of the Enterprise con- 
tained excellent articles from Julia 
C. Lathrop, of Washington, D. C.; 
Julia Patten, Instructor at Vassar 
College; Dr S. F. Mellen, on staff of 
Hudson River State Hospital; John 
J. Mylod, a prominent lawyer; As- 
semblyman M. G. Dubois, Frances 
Maule Bjorkman, Sylvester R, Shear, 
superintendent of schools, and City 
Judge Overocker. 

The following local catechism 
might be adapted by the suffragists 
of many cities: 


Who’s Who in Poughkeepsie 


All Suffragists Are Not Civic Work. 
ers But Most Civic Workers Are 


Suffragists 
Who procured Bowne Memorial 
Hospital? Suffragists. 
Who got South avenue sprinkled? 
Suffragists. 


Who got the Poughkeepsie school 
teachers’ wages raised? Suffragists. 
Who gave College Hill park to the 
public? A Suffragist. 
Who revived the curfew? Suffrag- 
Who gave the Y. M. C. A. Build- 
ing? A Suffragist. 
Who gave the Y. W. 
ing? A Suffragist. 
Who gave the Old Ladies’ Home? 
A Suffragist. 
Who founded Vassar College? A 
Suffragist. 
Who started the Penny Provident 
School Fund? A Suffragist. 
Who started Clean-Up Day? A 
Suffragist. 
Who got the notoriously dusty 
Arlington road leading to Vassar Col- 
lege sprinkled? A Suffragist. 
Who asked for police protection in 
the parks? Suffragists. 
Who saved one of the oldest land- 


C. A. Build- 


marks in this county—Gov. Clinton 
Mansion? Suffragists. 

Who organized the Housewives’ 
League? A Suffragist. 


Who started the Mothers’ Clubs in 
Poughkeepsie? A Suffragist. 
Who left us Vassar Brothers’ In- 
stitute? A Suffragist. 

Who gave us the Old Men’s Home? 
A Suffragist. 

Who started the 
Suffragists. 

Who endowed Vassar Hospital? A 
Suffragist. 

Who started the Day Nursery and 
Playgrounds? Suffragists. 

Who foundé@ the Salvation Army? 
A Suffragist. 


Civic League? 





Zo Authors and Publishers: 

We are printers of many well known 
publications, among them “7h4e Woman's 
Journal.” If you have a book or a book- 
let, a magazine or a newspaper to bring 
out, write us, Open day and night. 

E. L. Gaimes Company, 
122 Pearl St., Boston. 
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SUFFRAGE PENCILS 
YeHtow Enamel, Rubber Tip, inscribed 
“VOTES FOR WOMEN” (or any wording 
desired from one to five lines). $3.75 per 
gross delivered—30 Day Credit. 

Special prices in large quantities or con- 
tract orders. 
We supply many State organizations, 








and would be pleased to send samples and 
full information to interested parties. 


BURTON 8S. OSBORNE, 
NEW YORK STATE. 





NEW WAY WOULD 
AID NEW MEXICO 


Mrs. Munds Sees Help for Ari- 
zona’s Sister State in Shafroth 
Resolution 








~~ 
Editor Woman's Journal: 

Amidst all the difference of opinion 
that exists on the subject of the most 
practical way to go before Congress, 
I fail to see any necessity for the dis- 
cussion to assume the form of “Bris- 
tow-Mondell resolution versus Shaf- 
roth resolution,” or vice versa. Why 
should anyone say, “I am opposed to” 
one or the other, and point out the 
defects of one and extol the virtues 
of the other? For my part, I approve 
of both, and to that end we women of 
Arizona had both resolutions passed 
at our May 2 demonstrations. If we 
cannot get the one we prefer, we will 
accept the one we can get. Of course 
we all want the Bristow-Mondell 
amendment, but the Shafroth resolu- 
tion looks mighty good to us also, and 
if the concession made in the latter 
to the State’s rights men in Congress 
will pull enough votes to pass: it, it 
will greatly relieve the misery of our 
sister State, New Mexico, whose iron- 
clad constitution was modelled after 
ex-President Taft's idea of a 
“safe and sane constitution,” and is 
the same kind he would have liked to 
fasten upon Arizona. Under the pres- 
ent provisions of this constitution, it 
is practically impossible to amend it. 
If the Shafroth 
by Congress, we will have some show 
to get the suffrage before 
the people of New 
all know that 
wins friends for our cause 


own 


resolution is passed 
question 
and we 

fight 
Unless 


Mexico; 
every suffrage 
some such measure is passed, it will 
the question of 

New 
So let 


be impossible to get 
suffrage 
Mexico for a century or more, 
us stop disputing over the merits of 
the two bills, and let us all work with 
might and main for the success of the 
measure which appeals to us as being 
the most expedient. 
We want the 
amendment, certainly, but if we can- 
not get that, let us take the Shafroth 
bill and be mighty glad to get it. 
Frances Willard Munds, 
Suffrage 


before the people of 


Bristow-Mondell 


Chairman Arizona Equal 
Central Committee. 


Kingman, Arizona. 


The Nashville Southern Lumberman 
says: “Credence should be given to the 
pre-election statements of the woman 
chairman of the Colorado Democratic 
State Committee 
can sweep the State.” 


when she says she 


Madame Kin Seno, though a great- 
grandmother, is one of the important 
financial personages in Japan. She is 
the president of a large bank in Tokio, 
and has excellent business ability, but 
still wears the native costume, and is 
decidedly “conservative” in her invest- 
ments. But she is said to 
heartily in giving women an equal op- 
portunity everywhere, 


believe 


The Woman's Century, published in 
Toronto, Canada, has this to say as to 
the vote for women: “What men in 
increasing numbers are beginning to 
realize is that 


woman's outlook is 


continually expanding and that this 
wider outlook is reflected from the 
many facets of a multiplex activity 


inspired and directed by a growing 
consciousness that 
ance and duty there 
must be equality of opportunity and 
responsibility.” The 
this view is emphasized in 
that the Woman's Century 
co-operates with the I. O. D. E., The 
King’s Daughters, The United Suf- 
frage Societies, The Women’s Cana- 
dian Club, The W. C. T. U., The Wom- 
en’s Art Association, The Canadian 
Nurses’ Association and other atlied 
bodies—a splendid roster of altruistic 
organizations. 


for the full accept- 
discharge of 


importance of 


the fact 
states it 




















It is delicious | 


A well made cup of good 
cocoa best fulfils 
the requirements of 
° those who wish 
a delicious and 
nourishing hot 
beverage, and 


Baker’s 
Cocoa 


Is “Geod” Cocoa 
in every sense of the word, 
absolutely pure and of high 
grade. 

Walter Baker & Co. Ltd. 


Established 1780 
Dorchester, Massachusetts 








Registered 
U.S. Pat. Off. 
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is illegal for women 
to belong, to any political 
They are not even allowed to 
Association, 


in Austria it 
organiza- 
tion. 
Woman Suffrage 
Woman 
woman in 


have a 


but only a Suffrage Com- 


mittee. If a any other 
country is driven by ill treatment to 
and takes refuge 


\us- 


leave her husband, 
in Austria, the law requires the 
to extradite her if 


trian gevernment 


her husband demands it 
CORRECTIONS 


4 
Journal 


Last week the Woman's 
tried to say that when a woman is 
not a taxpayer “it is generally be- 
cause she has devoted her life, nut 


to making money, but to rearing 


young citizens—a business which is 


of great value to her country, though 


not pecuniarily profitable to her- 
self.” A misprint ‘turned “pecuniar- 
ily’ into “peculiarly.” Lucy Stone 
was called by her husband “the gen- 
tlest and most heroic of women,” 
not “the greatest.” She was chair- 
man of the executive committee of 
the N. A. W. S. A., but a comma 
crept into the next sentence which 
changed the meaning. It should 
have read: “She held that office for a 


long series of years also in the New 


Eneland and Massachuse‘ts Woman 


Suffrage Associations,” 
SUFFRAGE PAP FLYER 


Special Quantity Price 


In lots of 25,000 50,000 100,000 
Per 1,000 $ 55 8 49 $ 47 
Order from 
NATIONAL SUFFRAGE PUBLISHING 


COMPANY, 


505 Vifth Ave., New York City 


SUFFRAGE LITERATURE 


A CATHOLIC VIEW OF SUFFRAGE 
Price postpaid, 2 cents each; per 100, 
$1.25, 





EMINENT CATHOLICS 
SUPPFRAGE 
Price 
$1.02 
THE TEST OF EXPERIMENT 
*rice postpaid, 2 for 5 cents; 
$2.00 


AN OPEN LETTER TO CLERGYMEN 


DECLARE FOR 


postpaid, 2 cents each; per 100, 


per 100, 


Price postpaid, 2 cents each; per 100, 
$1.50 

MISS BLACKWELL'S REBUTTAL 
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$2.00 
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A TRUE STORY 
Price postpaid, 
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tion is using 25,000 copies. 
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CAMPAICN LITERATURE 
Eminent Catholics Declare for Suffrage 
A new pamphlet of great value. 


The pamphlet 
and should be used in all the States that are working for equal suf- 
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WILL CONGRESS DODGE ISSUE? 


(Concluded from Page 233) 


a vote possible this session. The 
resolution went to the Rules Com- 
mittee, but with a great public senti- 
ment behind it. Chairman Robert L. 
Henry of Texas has said that it 
would be reported favorably, but @ 
vote of the committee has not been 
secured. Delegation after delegation 
has interviewed first Chairman 
Henry, and then Acting: Chairman 
Edward W. Pou of North Carolina. 
The committee, however, seems in no 
hurry to meet. 


The author of the amendment, Rep- 
resentative Mondell, who, it should 
be remembered, is a Republican, has 
sent the following statement: 

“He would be a bold man indeed 
who would attempt to prophesy defi 


nitely as to what might, or what 
might not, occur during the remain 
der of the present session of Con- 


gress to advance the cause of woman 
suffrage. The best one can do is to 
state the situation briefly and mere 
ly suggest as to the probabilities. 
“The 
tion introduced by me, prohibiting the 


amendment to the Constitu- 
States from denying or abridging the 
right to vote on account of sex, which 
was reported from the Committee on 
the Judiciary 
tion, still 
on Rules. 
tee of 


without recommenda 


rests with the Committee 


This is the only Commit 
cannot be 


Congress which 


reached by a motion to discharge 
Therefore, the 


even to secure a 


minority are helpless 


record vote on the 


proposition to compel action by the 


committee. 

“The 
clared that the question is one for the 
States 
Democratic 


Democratic caucus has de 


rather than the nation. The 


majority of the Commit 


tee on Rules agreed some time ago 


to hold no meetings until the first 
of August. The 
committee is in 


known when he will return and there 


Chairman of the 
Texas. It is not 
seems no movement on foot on the 
part of the 
the committee to 


tee together. 


Democratic members of 


bring the commit 


“In this state of affairs the only 


seeming hope for action by the com- 
mittee, which is necessary before ac 
tion can be had by the House, is that 
some condition will arise which will 
necessitate a meeting of the commit- 
tee for some purpose other than the 
reporting of a rule for the consider 


ation of the suffrage resolution. If 


the committee should meet, the two 
Republican and = one Progressive 
members stand ready to make and 


support a rule 


providing 


motion to 
introduced 


support a 
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for the consideration of the suffrage 
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“As such a motion 


Democratic members commit- 


tee squarely on record appar- 
ently desire to avoid a meeting, and 
probably will hold none unless some 
shall 


action by the 


condition arise which renders 


Committee necessary 


for the consideration of other legis- 


lation. 

“It is very clear that a considerable 
majority of the Democratic member- 
ship of the House desire to avoid a 
suffrage 
Con- 


discussion of the woman 


amendment at this session of 
If a majority, or even a con- 
majority, 


gress. 
siderable minority of the 


wanted the rule for the consideration 


of the amendment reported’ they 
would force the hands of the Com- 
mittee on Rules. The failure there- 


fore to consider the suffrage amend- 
ment is due to the determined oppo- 
sition of a majority of the Democratic 
membership, and my opinion is that, 
unless a situation shall arise in the 
Committee on Rules which the ma- 
jority cannot control, no opportunity 
will be presented for the considera- 
tion of the suffrage question by the 
House of Representatives at this 
session.” 


Meanwhile, a second federal 
amendment has been introduced in 
the Senate by Senator John F. Sha- 
froth of Colorado, and,in the House 
by Representative A. Mitchell Palmer 
of Pennsylvania, both prominent 
Democrats, and the latter chairman 
of the Executive Campaign Commit- 
tee of the Democratic National Com- 
mittee. This amendment has been a 
subject of debate among many suf- 
fragists, and has been opposed by 
the Congressional Union. It has, 
however, received the hearty support 


the National American Woman Suf- 
frage Association. Its object is’ to 
facilitate State action. It provides 
for the submission of a_ suffrage 
amendment in any State upon the 
petition of 8 per cent. of the voters, 
a majority decision to be final. The 
Shafroth-Palmer amendment has been 
reported favorably by the Senate 
Committee on Woman Suffrage. It 





has not, however, been pushed to a 
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can decide the control of the House! _ 


of Representatives. In this lies the 
explanation of the way in which 
politicians are falling over each other 
to endorse votes for women. Speaker 
Clark and Secretary Bryan are the 
latest converts. The question comes 
up this year in their respective 
Statés, Missouri and Nebraska. As 
fast as it comes up in other States 
we may expect to see the leaders 
rush into line and drag their follow- 
ers after them, 

“We venture the prediction that 
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Chairman Press Bureau, Campaign Committee 


(Material for this column is furnished by the Congressional Commi 
National American Woman Suffrage Association.) ° eemyEP of the 





Your invitation to discuss the work 
of the press bureau which the Cam- 
‘paign Committee of the N. A. W. S. A. 
has established in Chicago for the as- 
sistance of the campaign States gives 
me pleasure, but I should respond 
greater alacrity if you 


with even 


-_ 


persuade that newspaper to carry the 
item in question. 


What results does this system 
bring? My experience is that the av- 
erage State chairman does not know 
exactly and has great difficulty in 
finding out. Instead of being in di- 


























LUCY STONE 
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In whose honor the suffragists of the country today make a nation-wide. sacrifice to aid the seven States now 














Pioneer woman speaker: 


First woman to stir heart 


suffrage movement. 


mittee for twenty years. 


Helped found 


Helped edit it for 25 years. 


Helped organize suffrage 


Married Henry B. 


women, 


Blackwell. 








Headed call for first National 


The Woman's 


Blackwell, 


HIGH LIGHTS IN THE LIFE OF LUCY 


Pioneer in education: one of America’s first women college graduates. 
had national reputation as lecturer on equal rights and anti-slavery. 
public on the woman question. 


of American 


Women’s Rights 


Helped organize American Equal Rights Association and was chairman of its executive com- 


Was for many years chairman of executive committee of the National American Association, 
which was a union of the National and the American Woman Suffrage Association. 
oldest surviving suffrage 


Journal, the 


Helped edit and publish first suffrage leaflets and pamphlets. 
conventions, State associations and local leagues. 

Let household goods be sold as protest against taxation without representation. 
man who devoted his life to promoting equal 


first 


Was related by mariage to the first ordained woman minister — Rev. 


Was related by marfiage to the first woman physician—Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell. 
Was one of the first Women to keep her own name after marriage. 

Took part in many SUffrage amendment campaigns. 
Was the great example of self-sacrifice for women. 


Convention—the beginning of the national 
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paper in the world. 
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Antoinette Brown 
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vote, and the National Congressional 
Committee have declared their belief 
that the 
ment should have right of way at all 
times. 


regular nation-wide amend- 


With the fall elections staring them 
in the do not 
want openly to oppose suffrage. How 
long will they be able to dodge the 
issue? 


face, Congressmen 


The New York Times, which boasts 
of its opposition to eqnal 
said editorially the other day: 


suffrage, 


“Even with the present electoral 
vote of 84 the suffrage States can 
decide a Presidency. What is of 





of the Congressional Committee of 


more immediate practical effect, they 





the platforms of both the great par- 
ties in 1915 will contain planks ad- 
vocating woman suffrage, and that 
at least one of them will advocate 
it by national constitutional amend- 
ment. Jt will be for them a question 
of hard practical politics. They will 
do it because they dare not do other- 
wise.” 
r 

There are’ 63 policewomen in the 
United States in 23 cities. Three 
cities have Departments of Public 
Safety for Women and Children. 
Portland, Ore., Tacoma, Wash., and 
Oakland, Cal., each have one. In all 
three of these States women are en- 
franchised. 








would hire a hall, assemble in it all 
the press chairmen in’ the various 
States and permit me, with the help 
of a sputtering stereopticon, to dis- 
cuss with illustrations the press and 
publicity problems which confront the 
suffragists this fall. 

In the average State the system 
now in existence is something like 
this: the State organization appoints 
a press chairman, who by correspond- 
ence and otherwise appoints a num- 
ber of local press chairmen to whom 
she sends’ all items of news which she 
secures. Her idea is that the local 


woman can and will bring sufficient 
pressure upon the local newspaper to 


rect communication with the news- 
papers of her State, she is, so to 
speak, one remove from them. She 
may gain in effectiveness for a while, 
inasmuch as the local women un- 
doubtedly do get her items into the 
local papers by the pressure which 
they exert. But the State press chair- 
man misses the educational influence 
of actual contact with the press. The 
casual remarks which the _ editor 
drops to the local woman are not re- 
peated. And from the point of view 
of the newspaper, the interference of 
the local woman adds nothing to the 
value of the item’ in question. 


I have been able to examine the sit- 
uation in only a few States, but from 
what little I have seen, as well as 
from my general experience, I feel 
that the system outlined above could 
be modified with good results. But 
the State press chairman ought her- 
self to be in direct contact with the 
newspapers, sending them once or 
twice a week the freshest news she 
can get hold of about the suffrage 
movement, 


One proof of this is the fact that 
the press bureau established in Chi- 
cago can get more news into the 
papers of a given State by direct 
contact with the newspapers of that 
State than can the average press 
chairman working in the indirect way 
which many of them feel obliged to 
use. 

This new bureau of ours is scarce- 
ly more than a fortnight old, but it 
has already spread the “melting pot” 
appeal over the whole country from 
coast to coast and followed this up 
with a succession of stories bearing 
more or less directly upon that sub- 
ject, or the subject of “Self-Sacrifice 
Day.” Indeed, it is so muck: easier to 
deal directly with the newspapers of 
the country, especially the daily 
newspapers, that our temptation—| 
can see—is going to be to cultivate 
this direct relationship without deal- 
ing with the organizations in the va- 
rious States. But I should be sorry 
to yield to that temptation, since the 
“news stories” which the papers take 
from this bureau of ours contain 90 
per cent. news and only 10 per cent: 
propaganda, and the campaign States 
certainly need a larger per cent. of 
propaganda than that. If this bureau 
is to be of maximum efficiency, then, 
it must help the campaign States 
with their local State problems. 


The ideal situation would be that 
in which the Central Press Bureau 
‘continually sent out over the country 
stories which kept the subject of suf- 
frage in the newspapers, and’ in what 
people call vaguely the “public mind.” 
But this bureau should also send sug 
gestions, privately, to the press chair- 
men in the various States of ideas 
which have publicity value if worked 
out locally. If the suffragists in 
Washington, D. C., put a “melting 
pot” with a voiceless speech into 4 
store window, that is fair news for 
the papers of Washington, D. C., but 
it does not interest the papers of 
North Dakota. To make the same 
idea of interest in North Dakota it 
must be adopted localy, with the 
hames of local women in it. This 
means that the State press chairman 
of North Dakota—let us say—needs. 
first, direct contact with the papers 
of North Dakota and, secondly, an a¢ 
tive “publicity committee,” which will 
“make” news for the papers of that 
State. 


Here endeth the first lesson! Thank 
you, 


—_——_ 


A woman, for the first time in the 
history of Colorado, recenty called 4 
State assembly to order. Mrs. Ger 
trude A. Lee, chairman of the State 
Central Committee, welcomed the 
delegates to the Democratic State 
Convention and presided until the 
election of a temporary chairman. 








